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The  1954-55  wheat  crop  in  northern  Argentina,  though  somewhat  late, 
continues  in  thrifty,  promising  condition,  with  growth  remarkably  uniform. 
Rainfall  normal  generally  "but  excessive  in  some  localities.    Minimum  frost 
and  locust  injury  reported.    Rust  causing  apprehension  due  to  rather  rank 
growth  and  plentiful  moisture.    Harvesting  expected  to  "begin  around  Decemb 
1  in  Province  of  Cordoba;  plants  not  yet  heading  in  southern  areas.  Flax- 
seed crop  well  advanced,  with  good  yield  in  prospect.     Corn  retarded  by 
low  temperatures.     (Agricultural  Attache'?.  0.  ltfyhus,  Buenos  Aires, 
II ov ember  2,  1954.) 

In  the  Soviet  Union  an  area  of  85,580.000  acres,  constituting  92 
percent  of  the  acreage  specified  in  the  plan,  vms  seeded  to  winter  crops 
up  to  October  15,  1954.     The  seedings  are  ahead  of  the  preceding  four 
years,  when  comparable  figures  were:     81,711,000,  82,408,000,  78,963,000 
and  78,427,000  acres  for  1950,  1951,  1932,  and  1935,   respectively.  A 
number  of  regions,  however,  which  should  have  completed  their  sowings  in 
September  had  not  fulfilled  their  plan  even  by  the  middle  of  October.  At 
this  time,  also,  an  area  of  50,651,000  acres  had  been  plowed  for  seeding 
next  spring.    This  constitutes  49  percent  of  the  plan  and  is  an  increase 
of  approximately  6,000,000  acres  over  the  comparable  figure  of  a  year  ago. 
For  a  statement  on  the  Russian  grain  situation,  see  page  466.  ("Socialist 
Agriculture,"  October  20,  1954.) 
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BREAD  GRAINS 

Summary  of  recent  bread  grain  information 

A  forecast  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  final 
estimate  for  Czechoslovakia,  and  downward,  revisions  for  Turkey  and  Bulgaria, 
bring  the  total  1934  production  in- 43  countries  resorting  to  3,034,091,000 
bushels  as  compared  with  3,335,964,000  bushels  harvested  in  1933.     The  fore- 
cast for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  indicates  an  outturn  almost  33  percent 
above  that  of  1933  and  second  only  to  the  record  cro^  of  1931  when  13,713,000 
bushels  were  reported.     The  final  figure  for  Czechoslovakia,  while  above 
earlier  estimates,  remains  some  31  percent  under  the  -1933  wheat  crop.  The 
new  estimate  for  Turkey  shows'  a  gain  of  almost  10  percent  over  last,  year, 
while. the  Bulgarian  crop  is  now  placed  about  39  percent  under  the  good  har- 
vest of  1933  and.  some  20  percent  under  the  average  for  the  past  five  years. 
While  the  southern  part  of  Bulgaria  did  not  suffer  as  much  from  the  drought 
as  did  Czechoslovakia  and.  the  northern  areas  of  the  Danube  Basin,  the  re- 
duction is  largely  due  to  this  cause-,  since  the  acreage  sown  in  1934  was 
almost  as  large  as  in  1933. 

The  1934  rye  production,  as  represented  by  estimates  for  26  conn- 
tries,  is  p.bout  15  percent  under  the  total  1933  harvest  of  the  same  -coun- 
tries.   Upward  revisions  for  the  crops  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Turkey  and  a 
reduced  estimate  for  Bulgaria  were  the  only  changes  noted  during  the  past 
week;  the  1934  botal  now  stands  at  874,459 , 000  bushels  as  compared  with 
1,027,516,000  bushels  produced  in  1933. 


Current  changes  ir.  wheat  and  rye  production  estimates 


Commodity  and  country 

Reported  up  to 
October  29,1934 

Reported  up  to 
November  5,1954 

,  1933 

1,000  bushels  ' 

1;000  bushels  , 

1.000  bushels 

Wheat 

42  countries  reporting... 

3,025,817  " 
9i,958  " 

88,551 

80,835 

47 , 002 
46,518 

"  50, 008 
41,593 
13,600 

  72,896 

58,853 
.10,227 

Union  of  South  Africa.. 

43  countries  reporting... 

3,034,091 

3,335,964 

26  countries  reporting* • i 

•  * 

868,062 

54,965 

59,957 

82,103 

9,842 
7,492 

12,165 

6,574 
874,459 

i  9,842 
!  10,865 
1,027,516 

26  countries  reporting... 
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European  seedings  for  195-5 

Preparations'  for  the  new  crops  are  now  going  forward  in  Europe.  Ac- 
cording to  trade  reports,  the  weatherhas  been,  generally,  favorable  for 
seeding,  especially  in  France,  where  no  indications  of  reduced  wheat  acre- 
age for  1935  have  been  noted.     In  Spain,  however,  the  dry  weather,  which 
favored  the  harvesting  of  the  1934  grain  crops,  has  hindered  field  opera- 
tions for  fall  sowings,  and  rain  is  needed.     Good  progress  -in  seed- 
ing is  reported  for  the  Danube  Basin. 

German  wheat  quality  improved  in  1934 


1 


Comparison  of  the  protein  analysis  data  on  German  wheats  of  the  1934 
crop  recently  reported  by  the  milling  laboratory  of  the  Institut  fur 
Pflanzenbau  und  Pf lanzenzuchtung  at  Halle,  Germany,  with  similar  data  for  the 
$he,Jpreceding  crops  shows  the  1934  crop  wheats  to  average  highest  in  proteiiM 
content.     The  number  of  samples  involved  in  this  comparison  is  3,006  for 
the  1931  crop  of  wheat,  3,000  each  for  the  1932.  and  1933  crops,  and  2,300 
for  the  1934  crop.     These  analyses  shew  46.1  percent  of  the  1934  crop 
samples  with  a  protein  content  (ll.x5.7  basis  sample  moisture  content  of  13.5 
percent)  of  over  11.2  percent,  whereas  the  percentages  of  samples  of  the  1931, 
1932,  and  1933  crops  containing  over  11.2  percent  of  protein  were  only  13.1, 
8.4,  24.4  respectively. 

In  the  following  table  are  presented  data  showing  the  percentage  of 
samples  of  the  crops  of  1931    to.  1954,   inclusive,   falling  within  various 
protein  content  ranges. 

GKBHMAKY;     Percentage  of  whe.n.t  snrrmles  within  various  ranges  of  protein  content 

  Crop  .  _ 

nange  in  protein  content 


(IT.  x  5.7  basis  13.5$  H  0) 

Under  8.6  percent  

8.6  to  10.3  percent..... 
10.4  to  11.2  -  11 
Ovpr  11.2  11 


...... 

•«*..• 


1931 


Percent' 

6.1 
58.6 
22.2 
13.1 


1932. 


Percent 

20.4.  . 

55.5.  .  . 
15.7  .  . 

8.4. .  . 


193c 


Percent 

9.0 
.  .  44.  7 
.  .  21.9 
.  .  24-4. 


1934 


Percent 

7.3 
32.2 
14.4 
46.1 


Included  in  the  Halle  laboratory  report  referred  to  above  are  also 
data  on  the  specific  weight  of  the  1933  and  1934  crops  of  wheat.     The  data 

which  are  presented  below  show  the  1934  wheats- of  higher  average  specific 
weight  than  the  1933  crop  wheats,                       •  -  •  • 
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GERMANY:     Percentage  of  wheat  samples  within  various  hectoliter 

weight  ranges,  1933  and  1934  crops 


Per  hectoliter 


JLol^M^zmge  

Per  Winchester 
"bushel  £■/ 


Kilogram: 

Under  73.0 
73.1  to  75.5 
75.6  to  77.0 

Over  77 


Founds 

54.5 
54.6  to  56.5 
56.6  to  57.7 
Over  57.7 


Crop 


a/  Approximate  equivalent  on  "basis  of  U.  S.  standard  met 


od  of  test. 


The  Shanghai  wheat  market 

Wheat  and  flour  prices  on  the  Shanghai  market  declined  sharply  early 
in  the  week  ended  October  26,  "but  advanced  steadily  through  the  rest  of  the 
week,  according  to  a  radiogram  from  the  Shanghai  office  of  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service.    The  mills  showed  some  interest  in  foreign  wheat,  "but  were 
reluctant  to  "buy  because  of  a  rumored  increase  in  the  Chinese  import  duty  on 
wheat.  While  still  running  at  almost  full  capacity,  their  supplies  were  re- 
ported somewhat  short.    Daily  arrivals  of  domestic  wheat  are  now  quite  small. 
Flour  demand  continues  fairly  good,  but  shipments  to  Newchwang,  while  heavy, 
have  not  attained  the  volume  of  last  season.    Flour  stocks  in  Shanghai  are 
placed  at  1,300,000  bags.     Imports  of  flour  into  China  during  September  were 
reported  as  follows:     United  States  9,016  barrels  of  196  pounds,  Australia 
7,609,  Canada  6,912,  Japan  1,372,  others  43,  total  24,952  barrels. 


Prices  of  wheat,  c.i.f.  Shanghai  duty  included,  for  November  ship- 
ment in  bulk  were  quoted  as  follows:     Argentine  73  cents  per  bushel;  Aus- 
tralian (llew  South  Wales)  75  cents;  domestic  standard  for  November  delivery 
69  cents,  December  70  cents.    Domestic  flour  for  November  delivery  was  78 
cents  per  bag  of  49  pounds,  for  December  delivery,  79  cents.  Australian 
flour,  c.i.f.  Hongkong,  was  $2.97  per  barrel  of  196  pounds. 


FEED  GRAINS 

Summary  of  recent  feed  grain  information 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  1934  barley  crop  in  Bulgaria  is  8,543,000 
bushels,  which  is  48  percent  below  the  1933  crop,  and  is  the  smallest  har- 
vest since  1924.     The  barley  crop  in  Turkey  is  now  estimated  at  86,301,000 
bushels,  which  is  nearly  16  percent  above  the  1933  crop,  and  is  about  25 
percent  larger  than  the  average  production  during  the  past  five  years.  The 
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total  production  in  trie  36  countries  so  far  reported  amounts  to  1,164,147,000 
"bushels,  a  decrease  of  6  percent  from  the  production  in  the  same  countries 
last  year.  1 

.The  revised  estimate  of  the  oats  crop  in  Bulgaria  is  5,002,000  "bushels 
which  is  more  than  53  percent .below  the  1933  production,  and  is'  the  smallest 
harvest  since  1918.     The  previous  estimate  of  the  oats  crop  in  Turkey  has 
been  lowered  to  9,921,000  bushels,  which  is  about  45  percent  below  the  har- 
vest of  1933,  and  is  9  percent  below  the  average  production  during  the  past 
five  years.     The  total.  1934  oats  production  in  the  30  countries  so  far  re- 
ported amounts  to  2,423,381,000  bushels,   a  decrease  of  16  percent  from  the, 

1933  production  in  those  countries. 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  preliminary  estimate  of  the  . 

1934  corn  crop  of  Bulgaria  to  32,242,000  bushels.     This  is,  however,  more 
than  21 -percent  below  the  1933  harvest,  and  10  percent  below  the  average" 
production  during  the  past  five  years.     The  latest  estimate  of  the  corn  crop 
in  Turkey  is  12,676,000  bushels,  which  is  nearly  28  percent  below  the  1935 
production,  and  is  the  smallest  harvest  since  1927.    The  1934  corn  produc- 
tion in  the  12  countries  so  far  reported  totals  2,030,570,000  bushels,  which 
is  about  52  percent  below  the  harvest  in  the  same  countries  in  1933. 

Pus  s  i  an  -  g  r  rd  n  -  s  i  tuat  i  o  n 

All ' but  one  percent  of  the  total  grain  acreage  was  cut  by  October  10 
in  the  Soviet  Union.     The  total  area  harvested  was  over  201,000,000  acres, , 
and  was  3,000,000  less  than  the  comparable  figure  of  a  year  ago .    The  re-., 
maining  uncut  area  is  centered  almost  entirely  in  the  Asiatic  part  of  the 
Union,  in  such  regions  as  western  Siberia,  Kazakstan,  Ural,  and  Central 
Asia.     In  these  regions,  moreover,  cut  grain  remained  lying  in  the  field 
uns tacked  and  sometimes  even  unbound  on  about  a  third  of  the  harvested  area. 
Grain  was  threshed  in  the  Soviet  Union  on  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
cut  acreage  and  in  a  number  of  important  regions,  such  as  .Ukraine  and  North  .jj 
Caucasus.,  very  little  grain  remained  un threshed  by  October  10. 

No  official  estimates,  however,  have  been  as  yet  available  on  the 
outturn  of  the  Russian  grain  crops.    As  far  as  wheat  alone  is  concerned,, 
which  averages  about  30  percent  of  the  aggregate  Russian  cereal  production, 
present  indications  point  to  a  somewhat  lower  crop  than  last  year  because 
of  the  dar.age  which  resulted  from  the  drought  in  the  important  export  areas  '- 
of  Ukri-ine  and  North  Caucasus.    These  sections  average  about  40  percent  of 
Russia.:  wheat  production,  and  a.  serious  reduction  in  the  outturn  of  their 
wheat  crop  is  bound  to  diminish  the  total  Russian  wheat  crop  estimate,  un- 
less offset  by  increased  production  in  other  regions*    \7hether  such  increcse 
in  production  in  other  regions  actually  took  place  this  year  cannot,  as  yet, 
be  definitely  stated. 
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T7hile  detailed  information  on  the  effect  of  the  drought  in  different 
regions  is  lacking,  it  appears  that  it  particularly  seriously  effected  the 
important  v.heat  area  in  southern  Ukraine,  where  the  raiifall  during  the 
critical  April-May  period  was  less  than  during  the  disastrous  drought  year 
of  1921  in  four  out  of  five  $&«8&ons  for  which  data  are  available.  Other 
regions,  it  appears,  did  not  suffer  as  severely  from  the  consequences  of 
the  drought.     Thus,  the  Lower  Volga  region,  which  together  with  the  neighbor- 
ing Middle  Volga  region  was  as  a  rule  the  worst  affected  area  during  periods 
of  severe . drought  in  the.  past,  this  year  apparently  has  not  experienced 
serious  effects.     This  is  attributed  to  a  Russian  authority  to  the  short 
duration  of  the  spring  drought  in  this  section  on  account  of  the  delayed 
spring  weather  ih:  .1934*--  •     The  June  rains  and  unusually  low  temperature  in 
that  month  brought  great  relief  to  the  early  croos.    Furthermore,  the  soil 
moisture  supply  in  this  section  during  the  present/proved  to  be  adequate, 
due  to.  the    ample  precipitation  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months  and  slow 
melting  of  the  snow,     where  artificial  retention  of  snow  was  practiced,  the 
yields  were  particularly  high.  a/  It  is  likely  that  analogous  conditions 
existed  in  the  neighboring  Middle  Volga  region.     The  two  Volga  regions 
account  on  the  average  for  about  13  percent  of  the  Russian  wheat  crop. 
Reports  from  Asiatic  regions,  western  Siberia,  Kazakstan,  and  Ural,  indicate 
a  good  cro-o,  although  apparently  considerable  losses  of  grain  occurred 
because  of  the  slow  harvest.     These  regions  produce  on  the  average  about 
one- fourth  of  the  Russian  wheat  crop. 

The  Soviet  government  counted  this  season  on  lessened  harvesting 
losses  to  offset  a  diminution  in  yields  due  to  the  unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions.    The  harvesting  losses  arc  admitted  to  have  been  large  last  year 
and  were  not  fully  reflected  in  the  official  Soviet  crop  estimates  published 
last  January.     The  latter  presumably  did  not  take  into  account  the  harvest- 
ing losses  beyond  a  theoretical  figure  of  10  percent  which  was  deducted 
from  what  was  termed  the  "biological  yield"  of  the  crop,  estimated  orior  to 
the  harvest.     In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  grain  in  1933  appears  to 
have  exceeded  the  "normal"  figure  of  10  percent,  it  has  become  customary  to 
make  a  further  deduction  of  10  to  20  percent  from  the  Soviet  official  esti- 
mates to  allow  for  the  additional  loss. 

This  year  harvesting  losses  also  appeared,  to  have  been  considerable, 
on  account  of  the  wide-spread  shattering  and  lodging  of  the  grain  and  such 
harvesting  difficulties  as  resulted  from  the  irregular  and,  in  many  cases, 
short  stand  of  the  crop  and  the  great  diversity  in  the  condition  of  ripening 
of  the  crop  within  even  small  areas.     The  drawn-out  character  of  the  harvest 
in  many  regions  this  year  was  also  an  unfavorable  factor.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  better  progress  of  stacking  during  the  present  campaign  tended  to  re- 
duce harvesting  losses.     The  combine,  on  which  reliance  was  also  placed  to 
diminish  the  harvesting  losses,  apparently  did  not  jus tify  iach  expectations , 
because  of  its  low  efficiency  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  also  "because  the 
collectives  in  many  cases  tried  to 

d    Professor  R.  David,   Izvcstiia,  October  3.  1934. 
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avoid,  the  use  of  these  machines  owned  by  the  government  Machine-Tractor 
Stations,  in  order  not  to  be  obligated  to-  pay  the  required  quantities  of 
grain  for  this  service.  ,  .■■   •  •  '..  ±.s<-- 

The  government  program  for  grain  procurements,  was  -  reported  on 
October  20  as  nearly  completed,  the  plan  having  been  fulfilled  to  the  ex- 
tent of  97. 8  percent.    Thus,  the  compulsory  grain  deliveries  to  the  govern- 
ment were  made  this  year  earlier  than  in  any  season  in  the  past.     It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  plan  was  reduced  in  regions  ..affected  by  the 
drought .    A  campaign  for  additional  purchases  of  grain  on. a  large  scale, 
from  the  peasants  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Soviet  government.     See  "For- 
eign Crops  and  Markets,"  October  15,  1934,  p.  396. 


COTTON  AND  OTHEE  FIBERS 

Increased  cotton  production  in  the  Orient 

The  1934  production  of  cotton  in  China  is  still  estimated  at  about 
2,928,000  bales  as  contrasted  with  2,726,000  in  1933,  according  to  a  radio- 
gram recently  received  from  the  Shanghai  office  -of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.     The  weather  during  recent  weeks  has  been  generally  favorable  for 
picking,  but  heavy  rains  occurred  in  mid- Sept ember  that  damaged,  the  cotton 
read:/  for  harvest  but  improved  the  growth  of  late  plantings.    The  qu.ali.ty 
of  the  1934  crop  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  better  than  in  1933r  due  to 
some  shifting  from  native  varieties  to      longer        ..  staple  varieties. 

In  Manchuria    the  1934  cotton  crop  is  estimated  to  be  about  20  per- 
cent above  the  1933  crop,  the-  Shanghai  office  reports.     This  year's  acre- 
age of  cotton  in' Manchuria,  of  which  about  80  to  90  percent, is  native  vari- 
eties, is  estimated  to  be  40  percent  above  the  1933  acreage.    A  cotton  ex- 
pansion program  is  in  prepress  in  Manchuria,  which  if  carried  out  will  re- 
sult in  a  cotton  acreage  at  the  end  of  a  fifteen  year  period  of  more  than 
3.5-  times  the  1934  acreage,  or  "bout  700,000  acres.     It  is  estimated  that 
such  an  are?  could  produce  over  400,000  bales,  of  which  50  percent  or  more 
would  be  upland  cotton. 

In  Chosen,  the  1934  production-  of  cotton  is  estimated  at  about  • 
150,000  bales  as  compared  with  147,000  bales  in  1933 ,. according  to  a  report 
from  Consul  Wm.  5.  Langdon  at  Seoul.     The  present,  estimate  for  1934  produc- 
tion is  somewhat  lower  than  earlier  expectations;  however-,  this  year's  crop 
is  one  of  the  largest  on  record.    The  increase  in  production  over  that  of 
1933  is  largely  a  result  of  an  exoansion  in  the  area  planted.    About  one 
fourth  of  the  Chosen  cotton  production  is  of  native  varieties,  and  three 
fourths  upland,  staple  varieties. 
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Preliminary  reports  from  India  of  acreage  planted  and  weather  con- 
ditions indicate  increased  production  for  the  193^-35  cotton  crop.  On 
October  20,  19;*U,  the  area  planted  for  harvest  in  1935  was  reported  "by  the 
Director  of  Statistics  at  Calcutta  to  be  approximately  2.5  percent  above 
the  area  -planted  to  the  same  date  in  1933*     Weather  and  crop  conditions 
reported  in  the  Indian  Trade  Journal  for  September  indicate  a  normal  de- 
velopment of  the  crop. 

C o tton  -production  increasing  in  Mozambique 

Cotton  production  for  export  to  Portugal  is  increasing  in  Mozambique 
(Portuguese  East  Africa),  according  to  official  reports  from  the  Agricultural 
Service  of  the  colony.     Cotton  has  been  exported  only  since  1907,  although 
it  has  been  grown  in  small  quantities  for  more  than  a  century.    Exports  in 
1933  were  S,603  bales  of  1*78  pounds  as  against  3,336  in  1932,  6,S38  in  1931, 
and  5,792  in  192*4.     The  recent  expansion  is  partly  attributable  to  the  cotton 
export  bounty  which  has  been  paid  since  1932.    Most  of  the  cotton  is  produced 
by  the  white  population.     In  those  provinces  where  natives  are  the  leading 
producers,  production  has  increased  during  the  recent  low-price  years,  while 
remaining  fairly  constant  in  the  other  provinces. 

Practically  all  of  the  production  is  exported  to  Portugal.     A  cotton 
export  bounty  is  paid  by  the  Portuguese  Government  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
difference  between  8  cscudos  per  kilogram  (about  lb  cents  per  pound)  and 
the  average  market  price  of  Good  Middling  cot "on  at  New  York  or  Lisbon.  The 
effect  of  the  bo  mty  has  been  to  prevent  a  decline  in  Portugese  colonial 
production  during  the  period  of  low  cotton  prices.     Cotton  produced  in 
Mozambique  averages  from  1  inch  to  l-3/l6  inches  in  staple  length.     This  is 
longer  than  the  average  for  upland  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States, 
less  than  15  percent  of  which  is  l-l/lo  inches  or  longer.     In  1932  the 
United  States  exported  65,666  bales  of  cotton  to  Portugal,  of  which  2,330 
bales  were  over  l-l/S  inch  staple.     In  1933  the  corresponding  quantities 
w:re  68,690  and  6, f 20  bales,  respectively, 

Yucaten  Government  re stricts  henequen  r> roduct ion 

The  lack  of  demand  for  Yucatan  henequen,  following  upon  the  drought 
in  the  United  States,  has  forced  the  Government  of  Yxicatan  to  limit  produc- 
tion from  October  3,5  to  Dccoiobcr  29,  I93U,  to  about  26,000,000  pounds,  ac- 
cording to  Vice  Consul  W*ldo       Eai  .  v  at  Mcrida,  Yucatan.     The  henequen 
industry  support n  the  entire  ecor.o>:u'.c  structure  in  Yucatan  and  since  pro- 
ducers are  dependent  mainly  yjvon  the  'exited  States  for  a  market,  the  lack 
of  demand  has  had  serious  repercussions  on  business  activity.    An  earlier 
decree  of  August  2,  1934*,  had  suspended,  production  from  August  k  to  Septem- 
ber 3  but  this  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  remedy  the  situation.     The  new 
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law  also  fixes  the  amount  of  henequen  which  each  individual  grower  may 
produce  during  the  period  covered  by  the  decre-©.     The  individual  allot- 
ments are  based  on  average  weekly  deliveries  of  fiber  to  the  Henequen 
Farmers'  Cooperative  Society  during  the  six  months,  January  to  June  1934. 


TOBACCO 

Canadian  tobacco  cror>  improves 

The  production  of  tobacco  in  Norfolk  County,  Ontario  Province, 
Canada,  the  center  of  the  flue-cured  producing  area,  and  where  over  50 
percent  of  the  total  Canadian  crop  of  all  kinds  of  tobacco  is  produced, 
is  now  reported  "by  Consul  Johnson  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  at  18  million 
pounds  as  compared  with  a  15  million-'oound    estimate  reported  "by  Mr. 
Johnson  in  September,  and  22  million  pounds,   the  estimated  production 
in  1933.    The  increase  over  the  September  estimate  for  this  year's  crop  in 
Norfolk  County  results  from  excellent  growing  conditions  during  September. 
The  total  1954  tobacco  acreage  in  all  Canada  is  about  25  percent  below 
the  1933  acreage,  as  a  result  of  an  agreement  with  growers  to  reduce  their 
plantings. 


FRUIT , VEGETABLES  AND  NUTS 

Cuban  grapefruit  ex-ports  increasing 

Exports  of  grapefruit  from  the  Isle  of  Pines,   Cuba  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  current  crop  year  (July-October)  amounted  to  180,000 
boxes,  according  to  information  available  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.     This  compares  with  79,000  boxes  exported  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  preceding  season,  178,000  boxes  in  1932,  and  281,000  boxes  in 
1931,  the  year  of  highest  exports.    During  those  years  95  jDercent  of  the 
total  annual  exports  were  shipped  in  the  first  four  months  of  the  season. 
The  crop  is  ready  for  market  about  two  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
heavy  shipments  from  Florida,  and  the  United  States  is  a  good  market  for 
Cuban  grapefruit  during  this  early  period.     Shipments  are  made  to  the  United 
Kingdom  during  this  period  and  also  later  in  the  sca-on.     These  two 
Countries  take  most  of  the  Cuban  exports  of  grapefruit. 

Total  exports  of  grapefruit  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  averaged  193,000 
boxes  in  the  5-year  period,  1926-27  to  1930-31.     This  average  would  have 
been  much  higher  had  not  the  late  crop  of  1926  been  destroyed  by  a  hurri- 
cane, which  also  injured  trees  so  that  full  production  did  not  develop 
again  until  1929  or  1930.     Exports,  however,  remained  below  those  of  the 
1926-27  season  until  the  record  movement  in  1931-32.     The  Isle  of  Pines 
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has  "been  exporting  grapefruit  for  20  years.    The  early  start  in  the  grape- 
fruit industry  is  explained- "by  the  fact  that  many  -American  grapefruit 
growers,  who  were  discouraged  by  freezes  in  Florida,  emigrated  to  the  Isle 
of  Pines. 

"Jo  very  reliable  figures  are  available  on  exports  of  grapefruit 
from  the  mainland  of  Cuba.     In  years  of  good  prices  exports  may  run  as 
high  as  25,00(3  "boxes  and  in  less  favorable  seasons  from  15,000  to  18,000 
"boxes,    host  of  the  exports  from  the  mainland  go  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  industry  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  American  and  3ritish  growers.  The 
quantity  of  any  one  crop  shipped  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
United  Kingdom  depends  largely  on  the  size  of  the  fruit.    Large  sizes  are 
preferred  in  the  United  States  and  small  fruit  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Fur- 
thermore,  the  sizes  not  desired  in  cither  market  are  heavily  discounted. 

-  «**  ■ 

LIVESTOCK,  MEAT  AND  TOOL 

Britain  announces  probable  cut  in  cured  pork  imports 


Luring  1935  the  United  Kingdom  expects  to  reduce  imports  of  foreign 
(non-Empire)  bacon  and  ban  12.5  percent  below  the  rate  of  imports  permitted 
by  the  import  quota  effective  from  August  1  to  December  31,  1934,  accord- 
ing to  a    cable    dated  October  25,  from  Agricultural  Attache'  S.  A.  Foley 
at  London.     The  permitted  imports  from  all  foreign  countries  during  the  five 
months  August  1  to  December  31,  1934,  were  fixed  at  286,429,000  pounds. 
This  was  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  687,429,000'  pounds  per  annum.     If  the  1935 
imports  are  to  be  limited  to  87.5  percent  of  this  fiture  the  total  foreign 
quota  for  the  year  would  amount  to  approximately  601,500,000  pounds. 

The  United  States  quota  for  the  last  five  months  of  1934  was  fixed 
at  22,520,000  pounds,  or  8  percent  of  the  281,501,000  pounds  allotted  to 
the  ten  important  exporting  countries  subject  to  the  quota  restriction. 
The  United  States,  however,  was  permitted  to  ship  in  an  additional  one 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  283,429,000  pounds  allotted  to  all  countries. 
This  increased  the  United  States  total  by  286,000  pounds  so  that  the  actual 
permitted  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  last  five  months  of  1934 
^amounted  to  22,806,000  pounds.    This  rate  of  imports  would  have  been  equiv- 
alent to  54,734,000  pounds  if  cortinued  for  12  mc  .ths.     If  imports  from  this 
country  during  1935  a*e  to  t»  rwifceed  by  12.5  percent  of  the  latter  figure, 
our  shipments;  cluriiig  tee  cc^feg  ?<&ez  «1U  bo  limited  to  about  47,893,000 
pounds . 

In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1934,  the  United  States  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom  60,238,000  pounds  of  bacon,  Cumberland  sides,  hams,  shoulders 
and  Wiltshire  sides.     The  average  quantity  exported  to  the  British  market 
during  the  five  years  1926-27  to  1930-31  was  153,838,000  pounds  per  annum. 
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TEE  AUSTRALIAN  RAW  COTTON  BOUNTY  ACT  1934  a-; 

The  cotton  bounty  lav;  passed  by  the  Australian  Parliament  on  August 
4,  1974,  is  designed  to  make  Australia  self-sufficient  in  the  matter  of 
spinners'  requirements  of  raw  cotton,  according  to  information  available 
in  the  Foreign .Agricultural  Service.    This  objective  is  to  he  accomplished 
by  an  agreement  under  which  spinners  will  be  protected  against  the  compe- 
tition of  imported  yarns  and  cotton  textiles,  while  growers  will  receive,  in 
addition  to  the  price  paid  by  the  spinners,  a  bounty  payable  by  the  govern- 
ment out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund. 

Under  previous  Australian  cotton  bounty  laws,  the  Commonwealth 
Government  paid  fixed  bounties  on  cotton  and  also  on  locally  span  cotton 
yarn  in  which  net  less  than  a  minimum  quantity  of  Australian  cotton  had  been 
used.    This  procedure  was  expected  to  stimulate  the  domestic  production  of 
cotton  and  at  the  sane  time  stimulate  domestic  consumption  by  subsidizing  th 
domestic  spinning  industry  so  as  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  competition  of 
relatively  cheap  imported  yarns.    Even  with  the  aid  of  a  bounty,  however, 
the  Australian  spinners  found  it  impossible  fee  compete  with  imported  yarn 
and  finished,  goods.    As  a  result  the  spinning  industry  declined  and  most  of 
the  Australian  cotton  had  to  be  exported. 

The  upward  revision  in  the  duties  on  imported  yarns  and  cotton,  tex- 
tiles in  expected  to  remedy  this  unbalanced  situation.    The  new  duties, 
which  were  levied  on  August  2,  1934,  two  days  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  new  cotton  bounty  law,  are  not  only  intended  to  force  local  textile 
manufacturers  to  use  yarns  spun  from  Australian  cotton  rather  than  imported 
yarns,  but  also  to  encourage  the  increased  manufacture  in  Australia  of 
cotton  textiles  formerly  supplied  almost  entirely  by  imports.    It  was  the 
hope  of  the  government  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  imported,  cotton 
yarns  and  piece  goods  as  a  result  of  the  increased  duties  ronld  cause  a 
shift  in  the  demand  to  Australian-made  products,  particularly  drills,  denims 
and  dungarees.     This  in  turn  would,  mean  an  increased,  consumption  of  Aus- 
tralian-spun yrrns,  and  in  the  last  analysis  an  increased  consumption  of 
Australian  cotton.    Manufacturers  of  cotton,  wearing  apparel,  however,  are 
expressing  apprehension  as  to  the  possibility  of  reduced  consumption  because 
of  the  increased  prices  they  will  hove  to  charge. 

The  new  bounty  law  make s  no  direct  reference  to  the  price  which 
spinners  in  Australia  will  be  required  to  pay  for  locally-grown  cotton. 
The  main  objective  of  the  law,  however,  is  to  expand  and  at  the  same 
time  regulate  cotton  production  in  Australia,  so  that  domestic  growers  will 
produce  only  enough  to  supply  the  estimated  requirements  of  local  spinners 
plus  on  additional  20  percent  to  be  used  for  other  purposes.     It  would 
seem,  therefore  that  the  price  payable  by  spinners  could  at  no  time  be 
higher  than  that  at  which  similar  cotton  can  be  purchased  from  abroad. 
Such  a  price  would  be  the  Liverpool  price  plus  exchange,  freight,  insurance, 

a/  By  Leo  J.  S»chaben,  Assistant  Agricultural  Economist,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service . 
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"brokerage,  and  landing  charges  to  Australia.    That  this  is  the  price  which 
spinners  are  expected  to  pay  for  Australian  cotton  is  indicated  by  Consul 
A.  R.  Preston  at  Brisbane,  in  a  report  dated  August  13,  1234.    The  Consul 
stated  that  it  had  been  decided  that  "Australian  raw  cotton  should  be 
supplied  at  all  times  to  spinners  a.t  the  Australian  equivalent  of  world 
parity,"  that  is,  "the  standard  price  determined  at  Liverpool  plus  exchange, 
freight,  and  landing  charges  to  Australia,  customs  duties  excluded."  As 
long  as  pp  inner  s  are  able  to  secure  raw  cotton  locally  a.t  the  Australian 
equivalent  of  world  parity  it  is  believed  that  with  tariff  protection  against 
importe-""'  yarns  and  piece  goods  they  will  enjoy  a  distinct  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  spinners  in  foreign  countries. 

Bounty  payable  only  on  cotton  consumed  in  Australia 

One  of  the  significant  features  of  the  new  bounty  law  is  the  limit 
which  it  places  on  the  quantity,  of  cotton  for  which  the  bounty  will  be 
paid.    The  law  provides  that  the  maximum  amount  of  cotton  upon  which 
bounty  can  be  paid  shall  be  the  quantity  fixed  by  the  Queensland  Cotton 
Board  as      representing  the  estimated  amount  required  by  Australian  spinners 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31  of  each  year,  plus  20  percent  of 
the  quantity  so  determined.    The  addition  of  20  percent  to  sninners'  re- 
quirements is  made  in  order  to  enable  growers  to  enjoy  the  bounty  on  cotton 
sold  for  other  than  spinners'  requirements. 

The  Cotton  Beard  will  make  its  estimate  of  sninners'  requirements, 
plus  20  percent,  on  September  30  each  year,  which  is  around  the  date  when 
cotton  planting  begins  in  Australia.     Since  no  bounty  will  be  paid  on 
quantities  in  excess  of  that  allotment,  growers  are  expected  to  limit  their 
crop  to  the  figure  set  by  the  Board.    This  arrangement  was  adopted  in  order 
to  correct  the  situation  under  previous  cotton  bounty  laws  whereby  a  bounty 
was  paid  on  all  cotton  grown  in  Australia,  even  when  most  of  it  had  to  be 
exported.    Restricting  the  payment  of  the  bounty  to  the  quantity  of  cotton 
decided  upon  by  the  Board  is  expected  net  only  to  discourage  production  for 
export  but  also  to  prevent  too  rapid  an  expansion  in  the  industry.  The 
bounty  is  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  delivery  to  the  gin.     There  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  Act  for  regulating  the  cotton  acreage  of  individual  produc- 
ers. 

Bounty  to  vary  with  Liverpool  3pot  quotation  a/ 

The  bounty  payable  to  Australian  growers  for  ginned  cotton  under  the 
new  law  will  vary  in  accordance  with  fluctuations  in  the  world  price  of 
cotton  as  represented  by  the  official  Liverpool  spot  quotation  for  American 
middling  cotton  at  Liverpool,  England,  on  Friday  of  each  week.    It  is  pro- 


ay  Conversions  from  foreign  to  United  States  currency  made  on  basis  of  ex- 
change prevailing  on  October  13,  1934.  Noon  buying  rates  for  cable  trans- 
fers payable  in  foreign  currencies  in  New  York  on  that  date  were  $4.92  for 
the  British  Pound  Sterling  and  $3.8875  for  the  Australian. 
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vided,  however,  that  the  bounty  is  not  to  exceed  a  certain  maximum  amount 
per  pound,     The  bounties  are  to  be  paid  during  a  period  of  five  years, 
beginning  December  1,  1934,  and  ending  November  20,  1939.  A  Liverpool 
spot  quotation  of  6d  British  currency  ($0.12)  per  pound  has  been  adopted 
as  the  starting  point  for  determining  the*  amount  of  the  bounty  to  be  paid. 
•Then  the  official  Friday  Liverpool  quotation  is  at  this  level,  the  bounty 
to  growers  for  cotton  delivered  to  the  gin  during  the  week  ending  at  the 
close  of  business  on  that  Friday  will  be  5*25d  Australian  currency  ($0. ©9) 
per  pound  for  the  first  year  0.934—  35) ;  4.75d  ($0.08)  per  pound  for  the 
second  year,  and  4-.25d  (30.07)  per  pound  for  each  of  the  remaining  three 
years. 

Should  the  Friday  quotation  at  Liverpool  rise  or  fall  below  6d 
($0.12)  per  pound,  the  bounty  to  growers  for  cotton  delivered  that  week  is 
to  be  lowered  or  increased  correspondingly.     For  each  increase  of  one 
one-hundredth  of  one  penny  per  nound  in  the  Liverpool  price  the  bounty  will 
be  reduced  by  the  same  amount.    On  the  other  hand,  for  each  decline  of  one 
one-hundredth  of  one  penny  per  pound  in  the  Liverpool  price  the  bounty  will 
be  increased  by  the  same  amount,    but  only  up  to  a  fixed  maximum.  During 
1934—35  the.  maximum  bounty  that  can  be  paid  to  growers  is  6.5d  Australian 
currency  ($0.11)  per  pound;  during  the  second,  year,  6d  ($.10)  per  pound; 
and  during  each  of  the  three  remaining  years,  5.5d  (0.09)  per  pound. 

As  already  indicated,  when  the  Liverpool  price  is  6d  (equivalent 
to  7.6d  Australian  currency)  the  bounty  will  be  L?.5.d  (Australian  currency) 
so  that  growers  will  be  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  12*851  Australian  currency 
($0.21)  per  pound.     Calculating  the  reduction  in  the  bounty  required  for 
each  specified  increase  in  the  Liverpool  snot  quotation,  it  is  found  that 
no  bounty  at  all  will  be  payable  when  the  Liverpool  price,  reaches  li.25d 
($0.21)  per  pound.    On  the  other  hand  should  the  Liverpool  price  decline, 
the  bounty  would  increase  correspondingly  up  to  a  maximum  of  6.5d  ($0.11) 
per  pound.     In  order  to  get  the  maximum  bounty,  however,   the  Liverpool 
price  would  have  to  decline  to  &75d  ($0.10)  per  pound.     It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  price  of  12.85d  Australian  currency  ($0.21)  per 
pound,  guaranteed  to  the  Australian  grower,  is  only  a  minimum  price.  Pre- 
sumably growers  will  require  spinners  to  pay  the  same  price  for  Australian 
cotton  that  the;/  would  have  to  pay  to  secure  cotton  from  outside  sources, 
namely,  the  world  price  plus  costs  to  Australia,     tilth  the  Australian 
equivalent  of  world  parity  plus  a  bounty,  the  grower  probably  will  find 
co tto n  production  profitable,  providing  he  can  secure  enough  lab^r  to 
plant,  cultivate,  chop,  and  pick  the  crop. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  new  law  is  that  the  government 
is  authorized  to  compensate  the  Australian  grower  for  any  depreciation  in 
the  exchange  value  of  the  pound  sterling  against  the  Australian  currency. 
Such  currency  depreciation  would  tend  to  make  it  profitable  for  the  Aus- 
tralian spinner  to  purchase  foreign  instead  of  domestic  cotton.     If  de- 
preciation of  British  currency  against  Australian  should  cause  a  reduction 
in  the  price  at  which  imported  cotton  can  be  landed  in  Australia,  the 
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government  rill  increase  the"  bounty  so  as  to • compensate  for  the  depreci- 
ation.    The  lav;  provides,  however,  that  the  increase  in  the  bounty  ef- 
fected as  a  result  of  currency  depreciation  shall  not  exceed  1.5d  ($0.02) 
per  pound.  '■  • 

The  bounties  are  to  be  paid  only  o?i  ginned  cotton  and  only  on 
grades  higher  than  that  known  as  Strict  Good  Ordinary.     The  rates  of 
bounty  payable  on  Stri  qt-  Good  Ordinary  and  lower  grades  are  fixed  at  one- 
half  of  the  rates  determined  from  time  to  time  as  payable  for  the  higher 
grades..  -  :  ■  -> 

,    The  law  provides  that  all"  cotton  on  which  bounty  is  claimed  shall 
be  graded  and  stapled' and  that  no  bounty  shall  be  paid  on  any  cotton  un- 
les-s  .it  is  of  good  .and  merchantable  quality.    Moreover,  the  law  authorizes 
the ■government  to  withhold  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  bounty  if  the 
rates  of  wa  es  or  condition  of  employment  in  respect  of  any  of  the  labor 
employed  in  the  •■growing  of  the  cotton  are  below  the  standard  rates  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Commonwealth  Court    of  Conciliation  and  Ar- 
bitration or  by  .any  othrr  industrial  authority  of  the  Commonwealth  or  the 
State  in  which  the  cotton  is  produced. 

Previous  legislation  affecting  cotton  a/ 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Australia's  current  annual  requirements 
of  cotton  textiles  represent  the  equivalent  of  approximately  140,000  bales 
of  cotton  b/.  Since  1920  the  government  has  favored  the  expansion  of  cotton 
production  with  a  view  toward  practical  self-sufficiency.     That  policy 
since  1926  has  been  coupled  with  an  attempt  to  replace  as  much  of  the  im- 
ports of  cotton  manufactured  goods  as  possible  with  articles  made  in  Aus- 
tralia from  locally-grown  cotton.     The  dual  policy  has  involved  governmental 
subsidies  to  both  the  raw  cotton  and  the  cotton  manufacturing  industries. 

The  first  direct  governmental  subsidy  to  the  cotton  growing  industry 
was  that  provided  by  the  State  Government  of  Queensland  in  1920.     The  State 
Government  that  year  guaranteed  growers  a  minimum  price  of  5.5d  ($0.11)  ) 
per  pound- of  seed  cotton  for  the  three  years  ended" July  31,  1933.  This 
guarantee  was  subsequently  continued  to  July  31,  1926,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Queensland  Cotton  Industry  Act  of  1923.    V.'ith  the  enactment  of  the 
1923  law  the  State  Government  also  took  over  direct  control  of  the  entire 
crop.    "No  seed  could  be  planted  except  that  distributed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.     Local  quarantine  measures  were  also  enacted  against  cotton 
pests  and  diseases.    Moreover,  the  State  took  over  the  entire  marketing  of 
the  crop,  no  dealing  in  domestic  cotton  being  permitted  by  anyone  except 
the  government. 

W  Conversions  to  American  exchange  made" at  par.  b/  Gonsul  Albert  M.  Doyle, 
3ri saane,  Australia,  March  27,  193-1.- 
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The  enactment  on  August  23,  1926,  of  the  "Cotton  Bounty  Act,  1926" 
narked  the  first  instance  of  active  intervention  by  the  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment itself  in  "behalf  of  the  Australian  cotton  growing  and  spinning  in- 
dustry.    The  announced  objective  of  the  Commonwealth  law  of  1926  was  to 
"build  up  both  the  primary  and  the  secondary  cotton  industries.     This  was 
to  be  accomplished  through  the  payment  of  bounties  by  the  Federal  Treasury 
on  the  production  of  seed  cotton  and  cotton  yarn  for  a  period  of  five 
years  beginning  August' 16,  1926,  and  ending  August  15,  1931* 

The  rate  of  bounty  payable  on  seed  cotton  of  good  .and  merchantable 
quality  under  this  Act  was  fixed  at  .75d  ($0,315)  per  pound  for  prescribed 
lower  grades  and  at  1.5d  ($0.03)  per  aound  for  prescribed  higher  grades. 
The  bounty  to  cotton  spinners  was  fixed  at  from  .333d  ($0.0067)  per  pound 
for  number  1  count;-  yarns  to  Is  ($0.24)  per  pound  for  counts  of  41  and  up- 
ward.    The  bounty  to  spinners,  however,  was  payable  only  on  yarns  contain- 
ing at  least  50  percent  Australian  cotton.    Moreover,  it  was  payable  only 
to  such  spinners  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commonwealth  Court  of  Concili- 
ation and  Arbitration  maintained  "reasonable  and  fair  condition  of  employ- 
ment and  rates  of  wages'".     The  dual  bounty  system,  however,  failed  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  results,  as  far  as  the  domestic  spinning  industry 
was  concerned.     The  latter  found  itself  unable,  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
bounty,  to  compete  with  imported  yams  which  could  be  brought  in  free  of 
duty.     As  a  result,  the  spinning  industry  declined  and  growers  once  more 
had  to  dispose  of  the  bulk  of  their  crop  in  the  export  market. 

In  the  1929-30  season  the  Queensland  Government  again  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  cotton  growers  when  it  guaranteed  them  a  price  of  5d 
($0.1015)  per  pound  for  seed  cotton.     This  guarantee  was -'maintained  only 
for  the  1989-30  season  pending  the  determination  of  a  permanent  Common- 
wealth policy  in  regard  to  the  cotton  industry. 

The  period  for  the  payment  of  bounties  under  the  Commonwealth 
bounty  act  of  1926  was  to  have  expired  on  August  15,  1931.    On  July  8, 
1930,  however,  the  "Cotton  Industries  Bounty  Act  1930"  became  law,  provid- 
ing for  the  payment  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  of  bounties  on  both 
raw  cotton  and  cotton  yarn  up  to  the  year  ending  September  30,  1936.  This 
new  ■  law  n  authorized  a  continuation  of  the  existing  bounties  on  raw  cotton 
and  cotton  yarn  until  the  financial  year  ending  September  30,  1932* 
Thereafte.'  the  bounties  were  to  be  reduced  by  fixed  amounts  annually 
until  the  financial  year  ending  September  30,  1936. 

Realizing  that  the  successful  development  of  a  domestic  cotton 
growing  industry  depended  mainly  upon  the  existancc  in  Australia  of  an 
assured  and  profitable  market  for  the  crop,  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment promises,  in  addition,  to  give  sufficient  tariff  protection  to  the 
domestic  spinning  industry  to  enable  it  to  absorb  all  »f  the  domestic 
cotton  crop.     It  was  expected  that  the  cotton  growing  and  manufacturing 
industries  would  be,  self-sustaining  with  the  aid  of  an  import  duty  after 
1935-36.     In  return  for  tariff  protection  and  a  bounty  on  yarn  production 
the  spinners  agreed  to  a  price  stabilization  arrangement  under  whioh 
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growers  were  to  be  assured  a  price  of  5d  ($0.10)  per  pound  for  their  seed 
cotton  for  a  period  of  five  years  commencing  with  "the    l'J50-31  season. 
This  latter  price  stabilization  agreement  was  to  operate  only  as  long  as 
the  price  of  American  middling  did  not  rise  above  Is  2d  ($0.2838)  per 
pound. 

In  regard  to  the  rates  of  bounty  on  seed  cotton  the  Cotton  Indus- 
tries Bounty  Act  1930,  provided  for  a  continuation  of  the  previously  ex- 
isting bounty  of  .75d  ($0,015)  per  pound  for  the  lower  grades  end  l.'5'd 
($0.03)  per  pound  for  the  higher  grades  until  September  30,  1932. 
Thereafter  this  bounty  was  to  be  reduced  by  a  fixed  amount  each  year  until 
it  stood  during  the  financial  year  ending  September  30,  193G  at  ,25d 
($0,005)  per  pound  for  the  lower  grades  and  at  ,5d  ($0.01)  per  pound  for 
the  higher  grades. 

In  regard  to  the  yarn  bounty  the  law  of  1930  provided  for  a  contin- 
uation of  the  existing  bounty;  i.e.,  from  .333d  ($0.0067)  per  pound  to 
Is  ($0,2<?.)  per  pound,  according  to  count,  until  September  30,  1932. 
Thereafter,  the  bounties  were  to  be  diminished  by  a  fixed  amount  each  year 
until  they  stood  during  the  financial  year  ending  September  30,  193G,  at 
a  range  of  from  2/l8  penny  ($0,002)  to  4d  ($0.06)  per  pound  according  to 
count.     These  bounties  were  to  be  payable  only  on  yarns  in  which  100  per- 
cent of  Australian  cotton  was  used.    However,  spinners  who  could  satisfy 
the  government  that  the  available  supplies  of  Australian  grown  cotton  -vere 
insufficient  for  their  needs  were  allowed  a  bounty  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  Australian  cotton  they  actually  used.    Moreover,  as  in  the 
Cotton  Bounty  Act  of  1926,  the  yarn  bounties  were  to  be  payable  only  to 
spinners  whose  conditions  of  employment  and  rates  of  wages  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commonwealth  Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 

Finally  the  1930  law  provided  that  the  bounty  on  cotton  yarn  could 
be  reduced  or  withheld  from  any  firm  or  company  if  its  net  profits  in  any 
year  exceeded  10  percent  of  the  capital  it  employed  in  the  manuf acture  of 
cotton  yarn.    A  subsequent  amendment  to  the  Cotton  Industries  Bounty  Act, 
1930,  however,  specified  that  the  bounties  on  cotton  yam,  which  under 
that  Act  were  authorized  to  be  paid  up  to  September  30,  1956,  would  be 
payable  only  in  respect  of  cotton  yarn  manufactured  in  Australia  on  or 
before  June  30,  1952.    The  removal  of  the  bounty  to  spinners  automatically 
cancelled  the  price  stabilization  arrangement  above  referred  to.  The 
bounty  on  seed  cotton,  however,  continued  in  force  until  superseded  by  tae 
new  Cotton  Bounty  Act  of  1934. 

;>ntroi  of  cotton  markctingjby  Queensland  Cotton  Board 

Baring  the  period  of  the  Queensland  Government  price  quarantee 
from  1920  to  1926,  the  cotton  crop  in  Queensland  was  controlled  and  mar- 
keted oy  the  State  Government .    When  the  State  Government  subsidy  was  re- 
placed by  the  Commonwealth  Government  bounty  system  in  1926,  the  purchase, 
ginning,  and  sale  of  the  crop  was  placed  in  the  nends  of  a  newly  organized 
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Queensland  Cotton  Board,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Primary 
Products  Pools  Act.     This  "board  "began  to  function  on  January  1,  1927. 
Growers  have  five  representatives  on  the  Cotton  Board  and  the  Queensland 
Government  has  one.     The  entire  crop  is  placed  in  one  pool  and  the  Cotton 
Board  assumes  control  of  it  as  soon  as  it  is  loaded  at  the  railway  station. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  gin  the  cotton  is  grouped  into  lots  of  apparent 
similar  qualities  and  ginned  accordingly.    The  lint  cotton  is  graded  and 
stapled  in  accordance  with  the  Universal  Standards  for  American  Upland 
cotton.     The  Cotton  Board  sells  to  the  spinners  or  in  the  export  market  and 
makes  returns  to  growers  on  the  basis  of  prices  actually  received  for  the 
cotton  plus  the  county.    Advances  are  made  to  the  growers  when  the  cotton 
is  received,  at  the  gin.    Any  profits  accruing,  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
ginning,  handling,  and  marketing,  are  divided,  pro  rata,  among  those  who 
supplied  the  seed  cotton.    The  Board  also  handles  the  marketing  of  cotton- 
seed "by-products,  such  as  oil  and  cake. 

State  of  Queensland  produces  most  of  the  Australian  cotton  crop 

Practically  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  Australia  is  produced  in  the 
State  of  Queensland.     The  cotton  belt  in  Queensland  is  reported  as  cover- 
ing an  area,  about  50  miles  from  the  coast,  running  from  Brisbane  north- 
ward to  Rockhampton.     The  belt  is  about  500  miles  long  and  from  50  to  150 
miles  wide.     The  chief  cotton  growing  area  in  that  region  is  the  Callide 
Valley  near  Gladstone. 

The  Queensland  cotton  growing  region  consists  largely  of  rolling 
valleys  lying  between  the  Great  Dividing  Range  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
Queensland.     This  region  lies  between  latitudes  23  degrees  and  28  degrees 
south,  where  the  rainfall,   temperature,  and  soil  conditions  seem  to  be 
favorable  for  cotton  production.     All  Queensland  comes  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  summer  monsoon  rains.     These  are  very  dependable  in  the 
coastal  districts  where  the  Queensland  cotton  belt  is  located.     The  aver- 
age annual  rainfall  at  Brisbane  is  around  48  inches,  over  half  occurring 
during  the  four  months,  December  -  March.    Both  summer  and  winter  temper- 
atures in  the  cotton  belt  are  free  from  violent  fluctuations.     Frosts  are 
practically  non-existent  and  occur  only  in  the  higher  altitudes  during 
the  middle  of  July.    Being  free  from  frosts  except  in  the  higher  altitudes, 
the  regions  offers  a  long  growing  period. 

The  cotton  crop  in  Queensland  is  usually  planted  from  the  middle 
cf  September  to  the  middle  of  November,  a  period  when  temperatures  are 
favorable  for  the  rapid  germination  of  the  seed  and  when  rainfall  is  at 
its  lowest  point.    The  rainy  season  begins  toward  the  end  of  November  and 
reaches  its  highest  point  during  January  and  February.    Temperatures  dur- 
ing this  period  also  rise  steadily,  reaching  their  highest  point  in  Jan- 
uary and  February.    The  cotton  plants  reach  maturity  toward  the  end  of 
March.  During  the  period  running  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  June, 
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when  picking  takes  place,  the  weather  is  clear  and  dry,  warm  during  the 
day  and  cool  at  night.    These  are  esjiecially  favorable  conditions  for 
the  successful  production  of  cotton. 

Owing  to  the  long  frost-free  growing  period,  to  the  good  rainfall, 
and  to  the  warm  and  even  temperature  of  the  coastal  districts  of  Queens- 
land, that  region  appears  to  "be  suitable  for  the  production  of  the  slow 
maturing  long  staple  cottons,  particularly  long  stapled  American  Uplands. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  bu  best  to  grow 
chiefly  long  staple  or  trie  medium  and  short  staple  varieties,  which  mature 
more  quickly.    Numerous  varieties  have  "been  tested  and  lurango  seems  to 
have  given  the  best  results,  as  regards  both  yield  and  quality.     It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  type  will  soon  be  the  standard  cotton  of  Australia.  The 
bulk  of  the  Queensland  crop  falls  within  staple  lengths  of  1-1/16  to  l-l/S 
inches,  usually  running  toward  the  longer  length.    The  average  grade  of 
the  Australian  crop  is  said  to  be  about  equal  to  Good  Liiddling  American. 

Studies  made  by  the  Queensland  Department  of  Agriculture  several 
years  ago  indicated  that  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  in  the  State  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  3d  ($0.0G  at  par)  per  pound  of  seed  cotton.     This  fig- 
ure includes  costs  of  plowing,  harrowing,  planting,  cultivating,  thinning, 
picking,  bagging,  and  cartage.     The  cost  of  picking  is  the  most  expensive 
item,  the  rate  being  around  1.5d  ($0.03  at  par)  per  pound.    The  cost  of 
ginning  is  also  high,  running  around  1.12Sd  ($0,023  at  par)  per  pound  of 
seed  cotton. 

The  Cotton  Industries  Bounty  Act  of  1930,  above  referred  to,  was 
enacted  on  the  theory  that  growers  must  receive  an  average  price  of  5d 
($0.10)  per  pound  for  seed  cotton  in  order  to  make  any  profit.  It  was 
for  this  same  reason  that  the  Queensland  Government  guaranteed  growers 
an  average  price  of  5d  per  pound  of  seed  cotton  during  the  1929-30 
season.  In  order  to  arrive  at  cost  of  production  landed  in  Liverpool, 
ocean  freight,  insurance,  handling  charges,  harbor  dues,  and  brokerage 
would  have  to  be  added  to  the  above  figure  of  5d  per  pound  of  seed  cotton. 

Effect  of  subsidies  on  cotton  production  in  Aus t ral i a 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  three-year  guaranteed  minimum 
price  of  5d  ($0.10  at  par)  per  pound  of  seed  cotton  by  the  Queensland 
Government  in  1920  the  cotton  acreage  and  production  were  insignificant. 
With  this  encouragement,  however,  the  area  harvested  increased  from  72 
acres  in  1918-19  to  41,000  acres  in  1922-23,  while  the  production  of  seed 
cotton  increased  from  27,000  pounds  to  13,000,000  pounds.    The  harvested 
acreage  and  production  have  fluctuated  widely  since  that  time.    The  1934 
crop  of  27,000,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton  was  the  largest  crop  ever  grown 
in  Australia. 
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Vrh.il e  Australia  possesses  large  areas  of  cheap  and  fertile  land  with 
all  of  the  prerequisites  of  climate  and  soil  for  successful  cotton  produc- 
tion, it  is  hardly  to  "be  expected  that  she  can  "become  a  cotton  producer  of 
commercial  significance  in  world  markets  until  an  increased  population  and 
smaller  farm  units  make  such  an  intensive  crop  as  cotton  more  profitable 
than  grazing  and  grain  growing.    Owing  to  the  abundance  of  cheap  land  and 
the  scarcity  of  rural  population  the  production  of  livestock  and  meat 
products  and  wheat  has  been  more  profitable  than  cotton  production.     It  may 
be  possible j  however,  especially  with  the  aid  of  a  bounty  to  growers  and 
tariff  protection  to  the  textile  Interests,  to  expand  production  to  a  point 
where  Australia  will  be  growing  enough  raw  cotton  to  supply  domestic  re- 
quirements . 

As  already  indicated,  Australia's  annual  requirements  of  cotton 
textiles  at  the  present  time  represent  the  equivalent  of  approximately 
140,000  bales  of  cotton.    Most  of  these  textiles  are  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  where  they  are  made  largely  from  American  cotton.  The 
American  cotton  grower,  therefore,  would  be  affected  by  any  expansion 
which  Australia  may  be  able  to  effect  in  her  production  of  cotton.  Aus- 
tralia has  also  been  importing  around  2,000  bales  of  cotton  annually  in 
recent  years,  mostly  from  the  United  States  and  India. 


AUSTRALIA:     Area  and  production  of  cotton  in  Queensland, 

1922-23  to  133-34 


Year 

Total  area 

Area 

Production  of 
seed  cotton 

Total  pro- 
duction of 

growing 
co  tton 

harvested 

\  Total 

Per  harvest- 
ed acre 

ginned 
cotton 

Acres 

Ac  re  s 

Founds 

Pounds 

Bales  a/ 

1922-23. . . 

78 , 524 

40 , 821 

12,543,770 

307 

8,739 

1923-24 . . . 

82,174 

50,136 

16,416,170 

327 

11,436 

1924-23 . . . 

53,653 

40,062 

19,537,274 

488 

13,611 

1925-26 . . . 

31,460 

18,743 

:  9,059,907 

483 

6 , 312 

1926-27. .  . 

28,830 

14,975 

7,060,755 

472 

4,919 

1927-28.  .  . 

25,122 

20,316 

12,290,910 

605 

8,562 

1928-29  .  .  . 

27,659 

15 , 003 

8,024,502 

535 

5,590 

1929-30. . . 

35 , 527 

22,652 

17,022,897 

752 

11,859 

1930-3]  

50,357 

22 : 452 

15,24-4,644 

679 

10,620 

1931-32. . . 

i 

65,195 

6,171,116 

95 

4,299 

1932-33 . . . 

"80,324 

17,718,520 

221 

12,344 

1933-54. . . 

y 

50 , 000 

26,845,172 

537 

18,702 

Official  Year  Books  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  for  1922-23  to  1930-31 
and  American  Consul  A.  R.  Preston,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  for  1931-32  to 
1933-34.     a/  Converted  to  ginned  cotton  in  bales  of  478  pounds  each,  net 
weight,  on  basis  of  33.3  percent  ginned  from  100  pounds  of  unginned  cotton. 
_b/  Comparable  statistics  not  available. 
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THE  NEW  TRADE  AGREEMENT  WITH  CUBA  AS  IT  AFFECTS  AGRICULTURE  a/ 

The  Foreign  Trade  Agreement  with  Cuba  is  the  first  agreement  that 
has.  been  signed  under  the  Trade  Agreoment  Act.     It  become  effective  on 
September  3>  193^>  and  unless  terminated  under  special  provisions  of  the 
|    Agreement  remains  in  force  for  three  years,  after  which  time  it  may  be 
terminated  by  either  government  upon  six  mirths'  notice.    Upon  termina- 
tion of  the  new  Agreement  the  provisions  of  the  Commercial  Convention  of 
1902  automatically  resume  operation.    The  Agreement  did  not  change  the 
tariff  status  of  goods  from  either  country  permitted  free  entry  into  the 
other.    Dutiable  products  of  both  countries  not  specially  provided  for 
in  the  Agreement  are,  in  most  cases,  to  receive  the  same  tariff  treatment 
as  was  accorded  them  prior  to  the  new  Agreement.    Under-  the  terms  of  the 
Agreement,  Cuba  reduces  the  duty  on  American  lard,  wheat  flour,  pork, 
automobiles,  and  many  other  agricultural  and  industrial  products,  and  the 
United  State's  reduces  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar,  tobacco,  winter  vegetables, 
and  certain  other  items.    No  United  States  auty  was  lowered  more  than  l}0 
percent  and  the  more  important  reductions  were  less  than  that  percentage. 

Probable  effect  on  agriculture 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  Cuban  Trade- Agreement  of  outstanding 
importance  to  American  agriculture .     The  first  is  that  the  Agreement  will 
result  in  a  larger  market  in  Cuba  for  the  products  of  our  farms  and  fac- 
tories.   The  second  is  that  this  is  accompli shed  without  endangering  the 
prices  of  the  American  farm  products  on  which  the  United  States  reduces 
the  dutv. 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  lower  duties  granted  by  Cuba  on  our  flour, 
lard,  automobiles,  etc.,  will  tend  to  lower  their  prices  in  Cuba  and  there- 
by increase  their  market  in  that  country.    Though  the  Cubans  might  have  as 
much  as  $2U,000,000  more  to  spend  in  1335  as  a  result  of  our  dowering  the 
duties  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  this  addition  to  Cuban  purchasing  power  would 
not  be  a  clear  gain  of  that  amount  in  the  total  market  for  American  farm 
products . 

The  second  aspect  of  importance  to  agriculture  is  the  fact  that  the 
principal  concessions  granted  by  the  United  Stater,  have  been  safeguarded  in 
such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  farmer  from  increased  competition  from  the 
Cuban  products  on  which  duties  were  reduced.     In  the  case  of  sugar  the  safe- 
guard consists  of  a  quota  limiting  the  quantity  that  may  be  imported  from 
Cuba  in  any  given  year  to  1,902,  UX)  short  tons  and  in  the  additional  fact 
that  the  quota  is  low  enough,  so  that  it  would  probably  have  been  filled  in 
1935  even  if  the  &gv%m&ti\  had  not  reduced  the  duty.    Thus  the  reduction 
in  the  duty  will  not  increase  the  imports  of  sugar  and  therefore  the  price 
received  'by  producers  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  will  not  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar. 


a/  Prepared  by  C.  F.  Wells,  Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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The  safeguard  in  the  case  of  tobacco  is  also  a  quota,  low  enough  so 
that  it  would  probably  have  bee.,  filled  in  1935  even  if  there  had  been  no 
redaction  in  the  duty.  Therefore,  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  Cuban  to- 
bacco should  not  cause  any  change  in  the  amount  imported  in  1935  from 
what  would  have  been  brought  in  from  the  country  if  there  had  been  no  re- 
duction in  the  duty.  From  this  it  is  concluded  that  prices  paid  domestic 
producers  for  competitive  types  should  not  be  materially  affected. 

The  concessions  granted  by  the  United  States  on  fresh  fruits  and  . 
vegetables  have  been  safeguarded  in  two  ways.     Certain  reductions  in  duty, 
such  as  the  one  on  pineapples,  affect  products  not  produced  in  important 
amounts  within  the  continental  United  States.    Though  the  reductions  in 
the  duties  on  other  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  such  as  grapefruit,  limes, 
lima,  beans,  potatoes,  tomatoes,   cucumbers,  eggplant,  okra,  peepers,  and 
squash  may  result  in  larger  imports,  yet  this  increase  in  imports  will,  by 
the  terms  of  the  Agreement,  be  confined  to  certain  months,  and  in  those 
months  market  stipplies  of  the  corresponding  domestic  product  are  small. 

Cuba ' s  cone e s si ons  t o  the  United  S tat en 

In  1932  Cuba  imported  &2y,600,000  worth  of  merchandise  from  the 
United  States.     The  duties  have  been  reduced  on  imports  from: the  United 
States  valued  in  1932  at  $18,100,000,  or  on  about  two  thirds  of  the  total, 
(see  table  1  below).     If  Cuban,  imports  from  the  United  States  should,  re- 
turn to  1929  levels,  the  concessions  granted  by  Cuba  would  affect  United 
States  products  valued  at  several  times  the  above  figure.     Since  in  the 
past,  industrial  products  have  accounted  for  over  two  thirds  of  the  value 
of  Cuban  imports  from  the  United  States,  it  is-  not  surprising  that  the 
value  of  non-agricultural  products  on  which  Cuba,  grants  concessions  bears 
about  that  ratio  to  the  value  of  agricultural  products  on  which  the  duties 
are  reduced. 


Table  1.  -  CUBAN  IMPORTS:     Total  and  those  on  which  concessions 

were  granted  to  United  States 


I  t  ern 

Value  of 
;  1929 

imports 

:  .  1932 

:  Million  dollars 

Million  dollars 

Cuban  imports  from  all  countries  

.;  216.2 

i  51.0 

Cuban  imports  from  the  United  States. 

■';  1?7.0 

j  27.6 

Cuban  imports  from  United  States  on 

which  concessions  were  granted  

i  1S.1 

( a )    Non-a.gr i ci >.l tural  import  s . . .  . 

ia/  11.3 

6.0 

a/  Includes  textiles  and  tanned  hides 

and  leather. 

The  principal  agricultural  imports  upon  which  Cuba  grants  concessions 
are  lard,  flour,  and  pork.  Wheat  flour  accounts  for  U3  percent  and  lard  and 
pork  for  29  percent  of  the  value  of  agricultural  imports  upon  which  increased 
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tariff  advantages  are  granted.     (3ee  table  2,  page  -USU.  )    Although  the  value 
of  flour  imported  from  the  United  States  is  much  greater  than  the  value  of 
lard  imports,  yet  the  reduction  in  the  Cuban  duty  on  lard  is  probably  a 
more  important  concession  than  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  flour.  This 
is-  because*  the  reduction  in  the  duty  per  pound  of  flour  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  made  from  wheat,  grown  in  the  United  States  is  only  3  Per- 
cent of  the  1932  price  per  pouni,  whereas  the  initial  reduction  in  the-  duty 
p°r  pound  of  lard  is  1+9  percent  of  the  1932  price  and  by  193-'  the  reduction 
will  be  about  55  percent. 

The  old  Cuban  duty  on  lard  from  the  United  States  was  $9.60  per  100 
pounds  or  20  percent  less  than  the  rate  on  lard  from  other  countries.  The 
Agreement  reduces  this  duty  to  $2.27  per  ICO  pounds  until  September  3,  1935* 
On  that  date  the  duty  is  to  be  reduced  to  $l.Sb  per  lOO.nounds,  a  year  later 
to  $1.1+5  .per  100  pounds,  and  it  may  not  be  increased  during  the  remainder 
of  the  life  of  the  Agreement.     In  addition,  the  Agreement  provides  that  the 
existing  consumption  tax  of  $1.00  per  100  pounds  will  be  eliminated  not 
later  than  September  3»  1 93 ^  and  will  not  be  increased  in  the  meantime. 

Flour  is  separated  into  three  categories  by  the  Agreement.    Flour  im- 
ported from  countries  other  than  the  United  States  pays  the  highest  rate  of 
duty,  or .59  cents  per  100  pounds.    This  may .be  called  the  general  rate. 
Flour  imported  from  the  United  States,  not  made  entirely  from  wheat  grown 
in  the  United  States,  pays  a  duty  of  1+1  cents  uer  100  pounds,  or  30  percent 
less  than  the  general  rate.    Neither .of  these  rates  was  changed  by  the 
.Agreement.    Flour  imported  from  the  United  States  which  is  made  entirely  of 
wheat  grown  in  the  United  States  pays  a.  duty  of  35  cents  per  100  pounds,  or 
1+0  percent  less  than- the  general  rate,    prior  to  the  Agreement  ' this  flour 
secured  the  same  treatment  as  flour  in  the  second  category.    On  flour  of  the 
last  two  classes  the  duty  may  not  be  increased  but  may  be  lowered  and  the 
percentage  reductions  from  the  general  rate  may  be  increased  but  may  not  be 
decreased  during  the  life  of  the  Agreement,     It  is  also  provided  that  within 
a  period  of  not  more  than  2  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  Agreement  be- 
came effective  the  consumption  tax  of  50  cents  per  100  pounds  on  flour  net 
from  the  United  States  and  35  cents  per  100  pounds  on  flour  from  the  United 
States  shall  be  abolished. 

Cuba  also  ina.de  concessions  on  vegetable  oils,  bears,  fresh  anl  canned 
vegetables  and  fruits,  dried  fruits,  nuts,  canned  t  3at,  and  many  ether  agri- 
cultural products       about  75  tariff  items  in  all.     a/  Hot  included  in  the 
Agreement  but  -provided  for  in  a.n  exchange  of  notes  immediately  following 
its  signing,  Cuba  agr.es  to  ship  avocados  to  th.e  United  State's  only  between 
June  1  and  September  50  of  «ach  y\ar.  daring  which  months  Cuban  avocados  con- 
tinue to  ontrr  tha  United  States  free  01  duty. 

a/  A  detailed  list  of  these  together  with  the  "old  and  new  "rateT and '^refert 
ential  reductions  is  given  in  a  mimeographed  oublication  of  the  department 
of  Commerce  entitled  "New  Trade  Agreement  with  Reciprocal  Concessions  con- 
cluded between  Cuba  and  the  United  States". 
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Table  2.-  Sufnmary  of  Cuban  concessions  on  agricultural  imports 

from  the  United  States 


Product 


Th 


uty  per  100  pounds  on 

 imports,  from  

hi ted  States     .  0 ther 


New  a/ 


Old 


coun- 
tries 


JJolJLars 

Dollars 

1  Dollars 

Percent  '• 

Percent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Flour  from  United 

) 

) 

oiHiss  Vi'neao. .... 
Flour  from  other 

c/  .35 

C/  .41 

jc/  .59 

40  i 

30 

) 
) 

0*0)17    0  7"; 

<-•>  y4f,e/f 

wheat  

pure  hog  lard  

J3r.ic.un  ui  SiiJ.ten. 

/  In 

9J  -41 

d/2,27 

c/     .  41 

9.60 

:c/  .59 
:  12.00 

30  ! 

20  I 

30 

20 

'  ) 

i  9,446,319 

) 

1,159,995 

and  smoked  pork. . 

Fat  salt  pork  

pork,  pickled  or 

5-95 
U.os 

7.62 

6.53 

j  9.52 
;■  2.16 

30  ; 
25  : 

20 

.20 

)  2:340,67s 

) 

) 

394197! 

4.os 

6.53 

:  8.16 

25  : 

20 

2,331,100 

386,983 

Other  crude  animal 

oils  and  f ats . . . . 

.03 

.09 

;  .11 

20  : 

20 

:  642,274 

282,gl|2 

Rice,  hulled  and 

.84 

e/  1.01 

U/1.68 
■£/2.27 
:  .64 

50  : 
40  : 

to 
g/20 
20 

f/  395,413 
h/l,lOS,489 
463, 633 

U 

239,^75 
130,95^ 
107,300 

st  '91 
.35 

g/  1.81 
.51 

Total  above ...... 

25,243,161 

5,650,613 

r—  ■         *■  -  -  -i 

1.125,797 

6,  77b.Uio 

Minimum  prefer 
ential  reduction: 
to  United  States* 


Value  of  imports  from 
United  States  in 


New  b/ 


Old 


1929 


1932 


rates  may 


may  any  internal  taxes  that  apply.     b/  These  preferential  reductions  to  the  United 
States  from  the  general  rate  may  "be  increased  but  not  decreased  during  the  life  of 
the  Agreement,     c/  Does  not  include  a  consumption  tax  of  35  cents  per  100  pounds 
on  flour  from  the  United  States  and  50  cents  per  100  pounds  on  other  flour.  These 
consumption  taxes  are  to  be  abolished  within  2  years  from  September  3,  1934. 
d/  The  rate  of  duty  is  02.27  until  September  3,  1335,  $1.86  from  that  date  until 
September  3,  1936,  and  not  over  $1.45  during  the  remaining  life  of  the  Agreement. 
The  existing  consumption  tax  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  not  included  in  the  above 
charges  and  will  be  eliminated  not  later  than  September  3,  1936.     e/  Includes  a 
consumption  tax  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds  on  rice  from  the  United  States  and  $1.0C 
per  100  pounds  on  other  rice.     These  consumption  taxes  were  abolished  prior  to  the 
signing  of  the  new  Agreement .     f/  Hailed  rice  only,    g/  Potatoes  imported  between 
July  1  and  October  31.    h/  Potatoes  imported  between  June  1  and  November  30. 
i/  Potatoes  imported  between  June  1  and  October  jt,    4/  Not  including  textiles  or 
tanned  hides  and  leather. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  value  of  imports  in  1932  the  principal  nonagri- 
cultural  products  on  which  concessions  were  granted  by  Cuba  were  cotton  thread  and 
certain  cotton  cloth;  automobiles,   trucks  and  tires;  tanned  hides,  patent  leather, 
calf  and  kid  skins;  logs  and  rough  sawn  or  unplaned  wood;  agricultural  implements 
and  food  processing  machinery;  electrical  apparatus  and  machinery;  pharmaceutical 
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specialties  and  biological  products;  and  nonspcjjif  ied  machinery  hot  for 
industrial  use*    Imports  of  these  products  f  rorr.-  the  United  States  in  1932 
were  valued  at  over  $5,000,000,  o^  45  percent  of  total  value  of  imports  of 
nonagri cultural  products  on  which  concessions  were  granted.     In  addition, 
better  tariff  treatment  was  accorded  rayon  yarn  and  fabric  but  hitherto 
the  volume  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  in  this  item  has  been  small. 

United  States  concessions  to  Cuba 

In  return  for  the  reduced  duties,  increased  preferences,  and  re- 
duced and  stabilized  internal  taxes  granted  by  Coba,  the  United  States  .  .  . 
has  made  concessions  on  93  percent  of  the  value  of  dutiable  imports  from 
Cuba  in  1932  (see  table  3  below).    Most  of  these  concessions  are  on  agri- 
cultural products  since  most  of  the  imports  from  Cuba  are  agricultural 
products.  ■  •  - 

Table  3.-  UNITED  STATES  IMPOSTS:    Total  and  those  on  which 
  concessions  were  granted  to  Cuba 


Item  :  Value  of  imports 
      :  1929 


1932 


Million  Dollars 


1,322.8 
a/  58.3 


49.4 
.4 

49.0 


pillion.  Dollars 

United  States  imports  from  all  countries  4,399.4 

United  States  imports  from  Cuba  j,  207.4 

United  States  imports  from  Cuba  on  which  j 
concessions  were  granted  L 

(a)  M onagri cultural  imports   > 

(b)  Agricultural  imports   

a/  Of  this  total,  $53,222,286  was  the  value  of  dutiable  imports  from  Cuba. 

As  may  be'  seen  from  the  summary  on  the  following  page  (table  4),  the 
concession  on  sugar  is  the  principal  concession  made  by  the  United.  States. 
If  the  various  concessions  be  compared  upon  the  basis  of  the  value  of  im- 
ports involved,  or  nominal  loss  in  revenue  involved.,  or  the  si?e  of  the  de- 
crease in  duty  compared  with  the  price  of  the  product,  in  all  cases  sugar 
leads  the  list.    The  rate  of  duty  on  96°  Cuban  sugar  wa..s  reduced  from  1.5 
cents  ner  pound  to  0.9  cents  per  pound.    The  new  rate  may  be  lowered  but 
not  increased,  during  the  life  of  the  Agreement.    The  old  rate  on  Cuban  sugar 
was  20  percent  less  than  the  rate  on  dutiable  sugar  from  other  foreign  coun- 
tries.   This  20  percent  preferential  reduction  remains  but  is  noH/'stated  to 
be  a  minimum.    The  quota  of  1,902,000  short  tons  allotted  Cuba  by  recent 
United  States  legislation  on  sugar  is  not  affected  by  the  Agreement  which, 
provides  that  if  the  quota  should  be  removed  the  old  rate  of  duty  on  Cuban 
sugar  is  to  be  automatically  restored. 
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Table  4.  -  Summary  of  United,  States  concessions  to  Cuba 


Commodity 


Sugar   

Tobacco   

Fruits  and 

vegetables  . . 
Miscellaneous . . 

Total   '". 


1932  imports-  from 
 £nbii_  


Foreign 
value 
a/ 


Dollars 


37,883,792 
8,911,969 

2,039,941 
474,119 


49,369,821 

a/  From  Table  5.    b/ •  Using  the  rates  whj 


Foreign 
value  per 
pound 


Cents 

1.05 

62,53 

1.71 


Nominal 
loss  in 
revenue 
a/ 

Dollars 


21,952,872 
1,946,560 

538,588 
103.068 


24,541,088 


Ave  rage 
reduction 
in  duty 
per  pound 

a/ 


Cents 

b/  0.61 
"  13.66 

0.37 


Reduction 
in  duty  uer 
pound  as  a 
percentage 
of  foreign 
value  per 
pound 


Percent 

b/  58 
22 


ch  became  effective  June  8,  1934. 


The  next  most  important  concession  was  made  on  tobacco.    The  rate  on 
stemmed  filler  tobacco  from  Cuba,  (the  largest  tobacco  import  classification), 
was  reduced  from  40  cents  per  pound  to  25  cents  per  pound.    Other  tobacco 
concessions  are  shown  in  Table  5.    The  new  rates  may  be  reduced  but  may  not 
be  increased  during  the  life  of  the  Agreement.     Imports  of  Cuban  tobacco  are 
limited  by  the  Agreement  to  18  percent  of  the  total  quantity  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars  in  factories  of  the  United  States  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year.     The  figure  of  18  percent  is  based  on  a  10-year  average  of  the 
ratio  of  imports  of  Cuban  tobacco  to  the  total  domestic  manufacture  of  cigar 
tobacco.     If  and  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  gives 
notice  that  the  cigar  tobacco  adjustment  prograi  in  the  United  States  has  been 
substantially  abandoned,  the  duties  on  tobacco  from  Cuba  shall  be  determined 
as  though,  such  commodities  were  not  mentioned  in  the  Agreement  but  shall  not 
exceed  those  in  effect  just  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  Agreement. 


Many  of  the  duties  on  off-season  fruits  and  vegetables  imoorted  from 
Cuba  were  reduced  the  full  50  percent  -permitted  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
This  is  true  of  pineapples  in  crates,  limes,  grapefruit,  lima  beans,  green  or 
unripe ,  white  potatoes,  cucumbers,  eggplant,  and  okra.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  duties  on  imoorts  of  tomatoes,  peppers,  and  squash  from  Cuba  were  reduced 
25  percent.    None  of  the  new  rates  on  fresh  fruits  arid  vegetables  from.  Cuba 
may  be  increased  during  the  life  of  the  Agreement,  although  they  may  be  de- 
creased.    There  is  no  quota  on  the  amount  of  my  of  these  products  that  may 
enter  the  country  but  in  all  cases  in  which  the  product  is  produced  in  this 
country  it  is  'oermitted  entry  only  in  those  months  in  which  domestic  market- 
ings ar  e  1 i  ght  ( Tab 1 e  5 ) . 

Other  concessions  granted  by  the  United  States  are  listed  in  Table  5 
on  the  following  page. 
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The  volume  of  United  States  exoorts  of  agricultural  products  during 
the  month  of  September  continued  at  a  low  level,  the  index  as  based  on  44 
of  the  principal  farm  products  standing  at  65,  the  lowest  September  index 
in  more  than  20  years,    With  cotton  excluded,  the  index  was  61  in  compari- 
son with  56  and  57  during  September  1932  and  1933,  respectively. 

Exports  of  lint  cotton  amounted  to  480,000  bales,  or  but  little  more 
than  half  the  volume  exported  during  September  1933.     The  export  value  for 
the  month  averaged  13.2  cents  per  pound  as  against  9.8  cents  per  pound  dur- 
ing September  a  year  ago.    More  than  one  third  of  the  total  exports,  or 
171,000  bales,  went  to  Japan,  59,000  bales  to  Germany,  57,000  bales  to  France , 
and  55,000  bales  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  exports  to  nearly  all  countries 
represented  drastic  reductions  when  compared  with  September  1933. 

Total  September  exports  of  wheat,  including  flour,  amounted  to 
2,190,000  bushels  as  compared  with  1,531,000  bushels  during  the  same  month  a 
year  ago.     For  the  July      September  period,  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  totaled 
8,203,000  bushels  for  1934  against  4,642,000  bushels  last  season.     China  is 
credited  with  taking  1,248,000  bushels,  Cuba  967,000  bushels,  the  Irish  Free 
State  801,000  bushels,  and  the  Philippine-  Islands  776,000  bushels  of  the  1934 
exports. 

Fruit  and  tobacco  are  the  only  groups  standing  above  the  prewar  level 
of  exports.     The  larger  dried  fruit  exports  raised  the  SeTJt  ember  index  for 
fruit  to  230  which  compared  favorably  with  the  same  month  of  the  last  ten 
years.    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  made  a  very  good  showing  with  an 
index  of  162,  a  considerable  gain  over  the  exports  for  September  of  the  three 
preceding  years.     Sales  of  bright  flue-r  cured  to  the  English  market  were  more 
than  double  those  of  September  a  year  ago,  but  exports  to  China  fell  off.  Ex- 
ports of  cured  pork  were  smaller  than  for' any  September  in  many  years  and 
lard  exports  were  the  smallest  since  1917. 

UNITED  STATES:     Index  numbers  of  the  volume  Of  agricultural 
exports,  September  1934,  with  comparisons  a/ 


Commodity 


1932 


5Pt  . 


All  commodities   

All  commodities,  except  cotton  . 

Grain  and  products  

Ani mal  pr  o  du c t  s   , 

Dairy  products  and  eggs   

Fruit   .,  

Cotton  fiber,  including  linters 

Wheat,  including  flour  

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  

Hams  and  bacon   

T>ard   -  - 


90 
66 
45 
60 
67 
259 
109 
47 
130 
22 
JL13_ 


1933 


Sept . 


97 
57 
19 
68 
69 

163 

127 
18 

129 
30 

123 


1934 


July 


46 
46 
24 
59 
90 
131 
■47 
24 
58 
40 
85 


Aus.c 


46 
54 
41 
56 
123 
137 
39 
43 
78 
30 
74 


Sept 


65 
61 
26 
48 
76 

230 
68 
25 

162 
17 
80 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division.  Compiled  from  official  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,    a/  July  1909  -  June  1914  -  100. 
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UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of.  principal  agricultural  products, 

July-September,  -  1933  and  1934 


Article  exported 

MIMAlTaND  AITDZnTpRODUCTS 
LIVE  ANIMALS: 

Cattle  

Hogs  


Sheep  and  goats  

Poultry,  live. ........ 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS: 

Butter  •  ♦  •  •.  

Cheese  

Milk- 
Fresh  and  sterilized 

■  Condensed* .  

Dried.  .............. 

Evaporated  

Infants'  foods,  malted 

Eggs,  in  the  shell  

MEATS  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS: 
Beef  and  v^al,  fresh.. 
Beef,  pickled  or  cured 

Beef ,  canned. .  

Total  "beef-  

•  Pork- 
Carcasses,  fresh.... 
Loins  &  other  fresh. 
Total  fresh  pork. . . 

Bacon  >  .......... 

Canned  

Hams  and  shoulders.. 
Pickled  or  salted. . . 
Sides,  Cumber.  &  Wilt 
Pork,  total . . . 
Mutton  and  lamb. ..... 

Poultry  and  game,  fresh 
Other  canned  meats,  incl 

canned  poultry. . 
Sausage,   canned. ...... 

Sausage,  not  canned... 

Sausage  casings  

Other  meats,  incl.  meat 
extracts  &  edible  offal 
' Total  meats  


Unit 

  "...  jjfig 

.ntity 

Value 



1934-  .. 

1933 

1934 

1,000 

1 , 000 

TnOusands 

•  Thousands 

dollars 

dollars 

IN  0  .  ■• 

1 

••                       '•:  ;'-| '. 

■1  1 

54 

^7 
b7 

•IN  0  •   .  - 

1 

X 

'      '•  i 
1 

15 

12 

No.'  . 

a/ 

:  1 

4 

14 

Lb.  .  : 

7 

:  9 

/ 

0  1 

LD  • 

C.UC 

1 — 7 

53 

7)1 
7^  . 

LD .,  . 

'777 

•                      ■'•  757 

;    .  J^D 

£7 

70 
'  ■ 

C-al.. 

9 

\              11  ' 

O 

±  1 

Q84 

,  •            j)  ,  Ut4 

114 

7  C^7 
367  1 

TV 

LD  .  . 

■  cOn, 
90O 

:  0^4 

137 

182 

LD  . 

°»5°5 

;  11,105 

iron 

529 

07U 

T  n 

7 

_)OJ. 

-1-55 

T)nrr 

li7D 

:  ;0i 

1 '  Q7 

ij  u . 

S7 

233 

•LD... 

3,972 

4,02b 

:  231 

250 

J_iU  . 

I ; -  hCa 

00 

T.h 

^  £jLii.y_, 

6l9 

Lb. 

32 

••-  ■  269 

3 

22  1 

LD  . 

.  -  2.^42 

;  <^,9o7 

219 

94b 

T  'K 

LD  . 

L-i_2&LL 

■       0  07  £ 

968 

LD. 

5,704 

:  5,195 

■  466 

504 

Lb  ,<, 

2,884 

i  2,996 

•-■  669 

1,067  ? 

Lb. 

23 ,  042 

:  •  19,96U 

2,788 

3,169 

LD . 

5,190 

£Z  COT 

5,821 

1           7 1 1 0 

.  34^ 

T.b - 

LU  1 

-    pfih 

:    gk 

26 

11  1 

Lb.  - 

:  43,296 

6,168 

Lb. 

5s 

•:  131 

10 

22 

Lb. 

•  :•  •  •  •  -  -4-62 

f  94 

93 

Lb. 

.  -  1-2-34 

.239 

:  18 

36 

Lb  . 

! :  20.-4- 

>  33?  ■ 

:•  47 

76 

Lb. 

: .  •  •  ■  750 

"'53d 

:  132 

103 

Lb. 

:  .  . 

■  r  ■  •  12-,  23  7 

i;  ;  1,843 

2,180 

Lb. 

..  8,233- 

7,496 

:  602 

807 

Lb. 

.    -63 ',903' 

•:■  -70,904 

7,649 

10,104 

Continued  - 
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UNITED  STATES;    Exports  of  principal  agricultural  products, 
July- Sept enter,  1933  and  1934,  cont'd. 


Article  exported 


'MX 


ATOiAL  &  ANIMAL  I EQLUCTS, CONT'D 
OILS  AND  EATS',  ANIMAL': 

Lard  

Lard,  neutral 
Olco  oil  .... 
Oleo  stock  . . 
Stearins  and  fatty  acids 

Tallow   

Other  animal  oils, 

grease  s .,  and  f  at s  .... 

Total  oils  and  fats  ... 
VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Coffee  

Cotton  (500  lbs.)   

Cotton  linters  (500  Its.) 
FRUITS: 
Apple s- 

Fresh  ....... 

Fresh  ....... 

Fresh  

Dried  

Apricots  dried 
Grapefruit  .... 

Oranges   

Pears ,  '"rest  . . 
Prunes,  dried  . 

Raisins  

Canned  fruit 
GRAINS,  FLOUR  AND 

Parley,  excluding  flour 

Buckwheat,  e -eluding  flcn 

Corn,  including  cornmeal 

Malt   

Oats,  including  oatmeal 

Rice,  incl .  flour,  meal 
and  "broken  rice  .... 

Rye,  excluding  flour  . 

Wheat  

Wheat  flour   

Wheat,  including  flour 


Unit 


 3s 

1933 


itity 


July- Sept ember 


1934 


1 ,  coo 

1 , 000 

Thousands 

Thousands 

dollars 

dollars 

Lb.  : 

120,657 

'94,331 

7,874 

5,884 

Lb. 

1,187 

;      •   "  986 

88 

65 

Lb. 

6,418 

4,390 

390 

287 

Lb. 

2,923 

1,410 

173 

96 

Lb. 

1,897 

1,806 

111 

121 

Lb. 

1,600 

452 

78 

23 

Lb. 

15,156 

6,143 

639 

297 

Lb. 

149,838 

109 , 518 

9 , 353 

6,773 

Lb. 

1,421 

i  1,128 

223 

215 

Pale 

2,208 

j  1,069 

109 , 441 

68,973 

Bale 

52 

|  61 

:  730 

1,358 

Bskt; 

38 

i  19 

:  44 

34 

732 

:  629 

;  942 

;  983 

Bbl. 

79 

:  74 

324 

346 

2,973 

:  2,619 

;  240 

i  252 

Lb. 

17,464 

•  7,163 

1,712 

i  1,180 

±>OX 

I  bo 

;  lbo 

Box 

973 

;  639 

i  2,042 

:  2,380 

Lb. 

33,455 

44 , 739 

:        1 , 299 

;  1,828 

Lb. 

26,746 

i      29 , 567 

i  1,426 

■  1,732 

Lb  . 

20 , 655 

:  35,981 

•  861 

:      l , 821 

Lb. 

101,995 

:  90,165 

;  6,293 

■  6,907 

Bu. 

1 , 651 

•  1,663 

:  871 

1,031 

3u. 

a/ 

1  13 

y 

:  9 

Bu. 

1 . 500 

1  1,346 

:  941 

:      i , 091 

Bu. 

37 

■  39 

•  36 

:  42 

Bu. 

582 

j  245 

:  477 

;  336 

Lb. 

25,936 

i  16,421 

760 

\  547 

Bu. 

12 

i  9 

a/ 

Bu. 

93 

2,710 

;  99 

:  1,750 

Bbl. 

968 

:  1,169 

3,788 

4,827 

Bu. 

4 , 642 

:  8/p3 

3,837 

6,577 

Value 


Continued  - 
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U1TIEBD  STATES: 


Exports  of  principal  agricultural  products, 

July-September,   1933-and  1934,  cont'd. 


Article  exported 


» » • » » 
•  *  • » * 


•  »  •  .  • 


VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS,  CONT'D: 
OILSEED  PRODUCTS:' 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  ....-»• 

Linseed  cake  and  meal •••••••» 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude.. 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined 
Sugar  ( 2 , 000  lbs.).....,. 
TOBACCO  LEAF: 

Bright  flue-cured  . 

B1  ix' *  ey .  •«...«. .*..«..«. 

D  ark- f i  red  Ky .  &  Tenne  s  s  e e . . » 

Dark  Virginia. •••»••••• 

Mary  Land  &  Ohio  export* 

Green  River  (pryor),.,. 

One-sucker  leaf........ 

Cigar  leaf  

Black  fat,  water  baler 
,  dark  Af ri  can ..«,»,* 
■  Per  rque •••«•••»  ».»•«•• . 
Total  leaf  tobacco... 
S  t  ems ,  t r immings ,  s  crap » . 


Beans,  dried. ......... . 

Peas,  dried............ 

Onions ,...••••...*••»., 

Potatoes,  white. ....»•• 

Vegetables,  canned  

MISCELLANEOUS  VEGETABLE  1 
Drugs,  herbs,  roots,  etc 
Gluco  so. ..*•*. «««.•• 

Hops  

Starch,  corn........ 


.  .  .  .  e 
.  .  »  «  . 
s  .  .  t  . 


.  .  •  .  * 

.  .  .  •  . 


.  .  .  .  . 


.... 

RODUCTS 
..... 
..... 


. .  • .  * 


GP.AHD  TOTAL. 


Uni  t 


L.  ton 
L.  ton 

T  "> 

Lb. 

Ton 


Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 


Lb. 
Lli. 
Lb. 
Lb. 


Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 
Lb . 


July-September 


Quantity 


:     1933- -  _j 

1934 

1933 

1934 

•  Thousands 

:  li 
:  6? 

|  620 
;  1,684 

:  13 

Thousands  , 

•1 
■  39.  . 
1,433 
1,221 

33 

1 , 000 
•dollars 

236 
1,917 

.  29 
118 
424 

'1,000 
dollars 

40 

1,  093 
70 

9.6 
963 

:  56,116 
•  3,113 
1  25,118 
■  2,782 
i  2,372 

;  216 

j  467 
5  533 

68,217 

\  ,4,496 
12,297 
;.  -2,370 
1,454 
:       ■  515 
•  303 
226 

12,801 
386 
1,597 
411 
544 

:  26 

32 
117 

27,430 
581 
1,432 
i  51S 
:  314 

•  77 
:  22 

:  111 

•  2,409 

1,993- 

:  15. 

545 

:  •  7 

i  326 

:  6 

:  93,149 

;  91.836 

16,266 

:    30 .  8  61 

j       4, 371  ' 

|      '  5,831 

223 

:  187 

j  1,129 

j  376 
\  3,906 
;  13,824 
j  8,672 

■  1,127 

;  540 
!  .  5,002 
22,153 
9,620 

49 

:  24 

53 
261 
739 

:  48 
:  29 
;  93 

•  249 

963 

i  1,721 

i      11 ,053 

L  i3-i°97 

j  1,270 
'  8,668 
:  354 
13,221 

360 

'  272 
133 
317 

665 
!  238 

90  S 
413 

172,596 

152, 81 J 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Divi 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  a7 


ion.     Compiled  from  official  records  of  the 


ise 


than  500. 


November  5,  1934 
UNITED  STATES: 


Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 

Imports  of  principal  agricultural  products,  July-September, 
1933  and  19j4  a/ 


491 


Article  imported 


ANL^ALS  UP  MIML  PRODUCTS 
LIVE  ANIMALS: 

Catties   ., 

Hogs  .  . .  '  

Horses  

Sheep,  lambs  and  goats 
DAISY  PPODTJCTS: 

Butter  

Casein  

Cheese- 
Swiss  

Other. .  

Total  cheese.  

Cream  

Milk- 
Condensed  and  evaporate 

Dried  and  malted  , 

Whole,  sk.  and  buttermill 
EGGS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTS i 

Eggs,  in  the  shel  I  

Eggs,  whole  dri.^d  

Eggs,  whole,  frozen  

Egg    albumen,  dried  

Egg  -  albumen,  frozen  

Yolks,  dried  

Yolks,  frozen  

Hidf-s  and  skins,  total  

MEATS  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS: 

Beef  and  veal,  fresh  

Beef  &  veal,  pickled,  etc, 
Mutton  and  lamb,  fresh. . . 
Pork- 
Fresh  

Kams,  shoulders  and  bacon. 
Pickled,  salted  and  other. 

Sausage  casings  

Silk,  raw  

Wo  o 1 ,  unmanufacture d  

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Cacao  beans  

Coffee  

Cotton  (478  lbs. )  ' 

FEEDS  AND  FODDERS: 

Beet  pulp,  dried  

3ran,  shorts,  etc.- 

Cf  direct  importation  .. 

Withdrawn  bonded  mills. . . . 


Unit 


M  o , 
Lb, 


No. 

Lb. 
Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb.' 
Lb . 

Gal 


Lb. 

Lb,, 
Gal 

DOZ: 

Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Ib. 

Lb. 

Lb, 

Lb. 

Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Bale 


L.  ton 

L.ton 
L.  ton 


,  July- Sept  em-b' 


1933 


Thousand s 


5.915 


2, 


0? 


6,C6* 


b/ 


a<  '<-  (Jj_ 
1J 

153 
23  4 
IS 

Uo 

101 
119 

0 

1,679 

172 

137, ?S3 

100 
225 
2 


io4 

392 
153 

4,002 
21 , 002 
92,774 

143,669 
3 73, OSS 

31 

0 

51 

0 


itity   

I  1_J  2i5  

Thousands 

7 
1 


Value 


w 


25.0 

386. 


0,  851 


0,  ('6b 


66 
1 


47 

•  0 

3 

150 

■  ■  0 
■  72S 

43,744 


1251 


1 , 000 

dollars . 

171 

1/ 

180 
1 

'  40 
306 


644 
,397 


270TTI 


7 
30 

•3 


9 

•  ■  ■  ■  43 
0 

115 

12 

19,006 


34! 

211 : 
•  3  : 

10  : 
13  : 

b/  : 

4 
12 

If 

6; 
227  : 
94: 
3,389: 
15»%l  i 
22,245  j 

•  •   8  j 
101  : 
48  ; 
1,327  j 
36,826  : 
10,986  : 

1 
69 
37 
1,941 
I7,94i 
3,434 

90  /368  : 
325,463  ! 
31  :' 

6,288  ! 
27,886  ; 
1,728  j 

4,394 

29,548 
2,051 

0  : 

■    •  •      0  j 

0 

•  •  51  : 
10  i 

788  i 
0  : 

952 
194 

Continued  ■ 

,iys4 


1 , 000 

dollars 


163 

171 
1 


46 

3< 


-4 


495 
1,756 


:,251 


bT 


2?/ 


3 
1 

2 

9 
0 

67 

0 

55 

3 

7,575 


Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 
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Imports  of  principal  agricultural  products,  July-  September, 
1933  and  193U  a/  cont'd 


Article  imported 


Uni  t 


VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS ,  CONT'D  I 
FEEDS  AND  FODDERS,  CONT'D:  ; 

Hay  (2,000  Ids.)  iTon 

Oilcake  and  oil-cake  meal-  \ 

Bean  (soy)  |Lb. 

Coconut  :  L"b. 

Cottonseed  !  Lb  • 

Linseed  !  Lb. 

All  other  :  Lb. 

To-feal   I  Lb. 

FRUITS:  : 

Bananas  :  Bunch 

Berries,  natural  state  :Lb. 

Currants  ;  Lb. 

Dates  ;Lb. 

Figs  ;Lb. 

Grapes  ;Cu*ft 

Lemons  !  Lb . 

Limes  '.lib. 

Pineapples-  : 

Fresh  j  

Prepared  or  preserved  -Lb. 

Product  of  Philippines. . . . ;Lb. 

Raisins  jEb, 

Olives-  ! 

In  brine  i(Sal". 

Dried  or  ripe  ;Lb. 

GRAINS  AND  GRAIN  PRODUCTS:  j 

Barley  malt  U/b , . 

Corn  ;3u. 

Oats  ;Eu. 

Rice-  I 

Uncleaned  jLb. 

Cleaned  (except  patna)....  :Lb. 

Patna  ;Lb. 

Meal, flour  and  broken  :Lb. 

Wheat,  including  flour  jBu. 

Nuts  : 

OILS,  VEGETABLE:  \ 

Cacao  butter  ;Lb. 

Coconut, prod. ,  of  Philippines  -Lb. 

Linseed  oil  «Lb. 

Olive  oil,  edible  Lb. 

Olive  oil,   inedible  Lb. 


J^-Iy-Sfeptember, 


Quantity 


Value 


1211 


Thousands 


s/ 


20,589 
6,W* 
Sl6 
6,196 


10,355 
3,522 
1,049 

2,399 
29 
1 

2,119 
1,171 


1,512 
IS 

58 

1,648 

13 


4; 


c/ 


718 

26 
83 

392 
2,13s 

250 

4,995 
2,960 


3 

69,64o 

6,153 
20,412 

17,536 


122! 


Thousands 

,2 

14,846 
21,800 
3,442 

6,093 
 6E2_ 


51,803 


c/ 


c/ 


12,705 

3v4ii 
1,699 
6,895 
1,022 

3 

378 
2,51^ 


1,133 

2,644 

155 

1,158 
12 

59,746 

664 
389 

1,535 
2,192 

'397 
11,823 

5,939 


1 

70,942 
746 
i4,66o 

17,824 


JL22I 


1,000 

dollars 


5 


189 
37 

5 

^9 
_I5_ 

295 


5,135 

51 

62 

1 

3 

60 
33 

12 
7^ 

2 

825 
1 

986 
12 
'33 

7 
Hi 

6 

68 

1,855 
2,286 

1 

1,843 

223 

2,058 

848 


1,000 
dollars 


Continued  - 
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UNITED  STATES:     Imports  of  principal  agricultural  products,  July- Sept ember, 

1933  and  1934  a/  cont'd 


Article  imported 


:  Unit 


July- 5  ep  t emu c  r 


Quantity  

.1933      :  122&. 


Value 


1933 


1934 


VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS,  CONT'D: 
OILS,  VEGETABLE,  CONT'D: 

Palmkernel  oil...  

Falm  oil  

Peanut  oil  

Soybean  oil  

Tung  oil  •  •••••»»• 

OILSEEDS: 

Castor  beans  

Copra  

Flaxseed  

Sesame  seed  ,. 

Seeds,  except  oilseeds  

Spices  ,  

Sugar  (2,000  lbs  .)  

Tea  


Ld. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

Lb. 
Lb. 
Bu. 

Lb. 


Tobacco  loaf,  unmanufactured...; 
Tobacco  stems,  not  cut,  etc....: 
VEGETABLES:  | 
Beans-  j 

Dried.....  j 

Green  or  unripe. •••••••••••! 

Chickpeas  or  garbanzos,  dried: 

Garlic  : 

Onions  : 

Peas ,  exc . ,  co wp 1 s  £  chi  ckp ' s ' 

Dried  ...  ■ 

Green  .  #  j 

Potatoes,  white.....  • 

Tomatoes,   fresh  ; 

Turnips.  ,  j 

Vegetables,   canned   j 

Drugs,  herbs,  roots,  etc  : 

FIBERS,  VEGETABLE:  j 

Flax,  unmanufactured  i 

Hemp,  unmanufactured  i 

Jute  and  jute  butts,  unmfr'd  i 

Kapok  ...  #  • 

Manila  | 

New  Zealand. fiber  • 

Sisal  and  honequcn,.  j 

Rubber,  crude  '  i 


Lb. 
Ton 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 


Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb . 

Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 


L.  ton 
L.  ton 
L.  ton 
L.  ton 
L.  ton 
L.  ton 
L.  ton 
Lb. 


■Thnns.rTin.ds 
2,452 
78,591 
296 
2,762 
33,038 

50,009 
206,  693 
5,177 
18,415 


b/ 


28,762 
738 

29,980 
4,  642 
547 


3,177 
0 

1,495 
1,755 
1,113 

2,755 

29 
3,396 

27 
7,997 
12,326 


6 
10 

0 
35 

306,681 


Thousands 
88 

27,663 
356 
278 

28,352 

22,890 
44,876 
2,475 
1,514 

21,804 
927 
23,091 
13,721 
534 


3,  756 

6 

2,700 
272 
1,142 

1,037 
18 

339 
7 

8,717 
19,594 


of 
b/ 


7 
1 
11 

0 
17 

240,538 


870 
2,866 
5,293 
359 
795 
2,448 
30,316 
4,306 
3,511 
21 


86 
0 
35 
56 
18 

83 
1 
47 
1 
67 
543 
1,334 

387 
...  51 
4C3 
599 
547 
"  0 
2,111 
16,545 


1 , 000 

3 

661 
24 

9 

1,855 

433 
513 
2,683 
5C 
1,105 
2,648 
26,451 
4,571 
6,423 
18 


79 

83 
14 
23 

39 
1 
4 

66 
749 
1,565 

239 
18 
415 
293 
765 
C 

1,285 

26,906 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


202,081 


174,087 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division.     Compiled  from  official  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,     a/  Beginning  January  1,  1934,  imports 
for  consumption,    b/  Less  than  500.     cj  Reported  in  value  only. 
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WHSA.0? ,  INCLUDING  FLOUR:     Exports  from  the  United  States,  by  countries,  ( 
September  and  July-September,  1933  and  193 ^ 


Country  to  which, 
exported 

v'v xie:  a  o ',  ire 
_  .  1933 

;1«,  f  jpur,,, 

Wheat 

''/heat. 

flour 

: -)t  -T.bor 

ept ember 

Septer 

-be'r 

iH 

1 9  j)  4  ; 

19 

33 

1934 

1933"  ~ 

;  ""193 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1, 

000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels  ; 

QUSj1§ 1  S 

bushels 

barrels' 

' barrels 

t  4-  —  n  - . 

152 

123  • 

0 

0 

17 

a/' 

Irish  Free  State  ' 

14b 

:         801  : 

.  0 

•     Q  '■ 

7 

5 

123 

:     235  ; 

0 

■  ■  >0  - 

15 

ji 

104 

■          124  ; 

0 

0 

13 

5 

76 

i     m ; 

0 

64 

r 
D 

11 

^7 

!         37  ! 

0 

0 

7 

2  ' 

34 

:         21  : 

0 

.     ■  0 

4 

2 

Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cyprus.. 

34 

:         43  i 

0 

.  •  0 

■  2 

.3. 

>  •— 

i         33  \ 

24 

0 

a/ 

a/ 

21 

i        52 ; 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

!           5  : 

0 

0 

a/ 

1 

2 

'            9  • 

0 

0 

a/ 

1 

0 

40  ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  "Europe  

Total  Europe .... 

Canada  

Cuba  

Haiti,  Republic  of. 

Panama  

Mexico   . 

Brazil  

Peru  

Colombia  

Hong  Kong  

China  

Kwantung  

Philippine  Islands. 

J  apan  

Other  countries.... 

Total  export  s , .  . 
Total  imports . . . 
Total  reexports. 
Net  exports  

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division.  Compiled  from  official  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

a/  Less  than  5OO.     b/  Imports  for  consumption,     c/  Net  imports. 


40 

10 

:  0 

0  • 

'3  ' 

a/- 

"~r  ~~  si'T 

:      1,.5'62  :  24 

'"•  75 

'    41  " 

Elk 

:  9 
i  567. 

1 

a/-' 

•  1- 

51 

a/. 

76 

121 
1'32 

•  5° 
:  470' 

:  0 
ia/ 

0 
0 

•  6 
7 

16 
10 

:  IS 

0 

•  0 

'a/ 

1 

IS  6 

:  230 

0 

0 

20 

IS 

15 

:  34 

:  0 

0 

1 

"  3 

6 

314 

22 

;  10 
:  255 
i  1,242 

;  0 
0 

:  0 

1 

0 

0 

a/ 

■  11 
1 

a/ 

'  19 
71 

0 

625 
1 

 1,551 

i  m 
I  lie 
;  152 
:  1,967 

:  0 

;  0 
15 

. .  0 
0 
0 

43 

0 

37 

0 

108 

a/ 

44 
142 

4,  S42 

:     8.,  203 

109 

,  317. 

443 

"2,96b 

a/  

f  5,939 

;  1,027 

^3,7bb~ 

a/ 

•■  0 

1 , 632 

1  0/    93  4 

5/3,657 

■    ••  317 

'  443 

November  5,  1934 
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COTTON,  m^ANUFACTURED:  Exports 

from  the  Unit 

ed  States, 

b~  countries 

,  September 

and 

August- Sept  ember  1933  and  1234 

(Bales'  of  500 

lbs.  gross 

) 

!   Augus  t-  Sep  t  emb  c-r 

\  Spptcm 

ber 

Country  to  which  exported  • 

j  1933 

•  1934- 

i  1933 

j  1934 

— i—  —  

I       rial,  PS 

j  Bales 

:  Bales 

5  Sales 

LONG    AND  SHORT  STAPLE: 

'    103  013 

i  180,258 

j  59,033 

!  98,975 

145,378 

•  55,073 

!*  65,151 

118, 110 

■  .  57,326 

.!  133,757 

:  54,549 

99, 714 

I  31,925 

49;, 223 

\  44,111 

36,317 

I  24,063 

34,093 

22 , 990 

j,      24, 772 

—  clgium.  «.«..»..»*..•.  ••««,••*. 

•  :  2.7,418 

13,481 

16,164 

j  9,264 

0 

!       •  0 

Ne'thpr'ipn'rl'^V.  . 

"              1  (I  Off 

11.528 

13,  808 

!'  7,155 

A  1*91 

4,537 

j  1,791 

10,525 

'         1  ^    1  Arl 

7,060 

j,  9,996 

8,  74,3 

:'  10,938 

653,079 

:  291,336 

•  I  31,660 

o*>  rah; 
C  (  ,  o*±D 

14,569 

;  10,818 

■-'  ap  an  ••.•««*»«..»««....».»«.«,. 

364,077 

o  n.  o   i  c 
do^t 1  to 

241,176 

i  171,397 

.;  34,364 

20, 140 

12,761 

4,400 

. i         5, 452 

1  04 

.  3,003 

!             1 04 

.:  4,229 

2,570 

1,101 

!          1  863 

.:  1,485,705 

747,487 

925,689 

479, 918 

•:  18,173 

h  1  1  Q   AP  7  « 

7,838 

.!  2t987 

1,977 

.:1. 470,519  ' 

728,080  : 

919. 828 

471 , 685 

L INTERS: 

9,374  : 

9,849  : 

2,  601 

4,355 

. :       9,350  : 

10,714  i 

4,588 

3,889 

2,557  : 

3,450  j 

1,564 

. :       1,578  ; 

6,199  | 

317 

3,887 

• :  13 

o  j 

0 

0 

. :         464  ; 

1,995  j 

59 

609 

•  j       23,  536 

32,207  : 

8,014 

14,304 

»•         1,908  ; 

1,308  ; 

771 

378 

. |        3,208  : 

4,55*  j 

1,234 

4,550 

318  : 

1.167  : 

316 

38 , 383  • 

11,186  : 

19,548 

m       ~  ■  '  "  1  ■  ■ — 

foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division.     Compiled  from  official  records  of  tho 
bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
W    Bales  of  478  pounds  net. 
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BOUNTY  ACT ,  AUSTPALIA,  1934.....  472 
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Production  prospects: 

China,  1934  ........  468 

Chosen,  1933,  1934..   468 

India,  1934-35  469 

Manchuria,  1934   •.  468 

S i  tuat  i  on ,  M o  aambi  que ,  19  34 ..... "  '469 
Grains: 

Pall  sowings,  Russia, Oct .15,1934  462 
Harvesting  conditions,  Russia, 

Oct.  10,  1934    466 

Production  (feed),,  world*  1934..  465 


Grapefruit,   exports,  Isle  of 

Pines  (Cuba)  ,  July-Osteb-er  1934  470 
Henequen,  production  restrictions, 

Yucatan,  Oct.  15  -  Dec.  29,1934.  469 
Meat  ,(po,rk,,  .cured).,'  •impcrt  re- 
.  st  ric,t.ion>Sv'  U -.■  -K.    1935 .........  471 

Tobacco- 1<  production"  "pro'sp'eh't'sY 

Canada,- 1964'.-. .  .V.  .V.V.V.V.". .'. . .  470 
TRADE  AGREEMENT-,-  CUBA*  ANT'  UV  S.', 

SEPTEMBER-  3^,  -  1934:   481 

•'Wheat:   »•'  *>  ■  -  *  * M  * 6 ' 

Exports,  United  States', 

September -1934;  494 

Eall  .seedings; -Europe; '19  34   464 

Greying ,  condit  ions  ,■■  'Argentina, 

N,q v .  .  1 ,  - 19  34  * .-  . .  462 

:  .  •Market  ..conditions  ,*  'Shanghai  , 

Oct.-  .26,-  4934 .-..-.v .V. '". V ... . .  465 
Prices,,-  .Shanghai ,♦•  Oot  .•  56-,-  •*  *  •  • 

lov  •»..,«*  <   465 

Production,,.  yj&rld,.  1933, 

1934..,,.,..,..,. .........   463 

'  "Qual  i  .t  y., ,  Germany * 1 9 3 4   464 


